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Summer Care of Young 








Farm Poultry 
By Professor David E. Warner 





Round Table Talks On 
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By Our Engineering Editor 











At the Capital—By Our Washington Correspondent 
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Timely Ta/és With Frutt Men and Gardeners 
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You get the benefit of expert advice as to the best invest 


It adds to your credit standing and prestige to draw your checks 


olumbia 


HAVE A BANKING CONNECTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Business Farmers will find many advantages in carrying a portion 


f their funds in a strong city bank. 


opportunities. 


on a New York bank. 


Let us tell you how we can serve you. 


Resources over $30,000,000.00 


Members of Federal Reserve System and 


New York Clearing House Association 


th Ave: at’~“4 
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Fo or Sixty-four Years 


E B OSBORNE grain binders and corn 
binders have been harvesting crops 





Emerson-Brantingham 


‘Established 1852 








economically and efficiently. 


The E-B Osborne binder saves your grain—it 
picks up all the down grain, even in heavy 
a Its light draft and sturdy construction 
make it a most satisfactory binder for wet 


weather work. 


ly mail 


Implement Co. 


INCORPORATED 











E-B Osborne users know they can de- 
pend on their machines. Let your E-B 
dealer show you why the E-B Osborne 
is the binder best suited for your har- 
vest this year. Our binder catalog glad- 
ed. free on request. 


Rockford, Illinois 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL core 


The only agricultural limestone thoroughly washed and dried before 
pulverizing. All waste material eliminated. Guaranteed to be 


[ OVER 99% PURE CARBONATE | 








Write today 





UNEQUALLED QUALITY 
















CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
Wor pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 









Tt th of this department 
essist pandas ft fo bendlien ¢ tkeir 


spondence to: 





to offer such suggestions as will 

money affairs. Questions pertaining pt RS in 
bonds, stocks, vel oar etc., are outside the province of this departurent, and can- 
not be answered. In all cases, initials only will be used to sign the inquires as 


published, but full name and address must accompany all letters as evidence 
faith. Enclose a 2-cent stamp with your letter for-personal reply. Address all corre- 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 

















Conservative Preferred Stock 


One of the most convenient medi- 
ums for the investment of small sums 
is the preferred stock. It is just as 
easy to buy one share of preferred 
stock as to buy a hundred. It costs 
a fraction more in price and there 
is a miniumum commission but brok- 
érs are perfectly willing to take or- 
ders for small losts which may be as 
readily sold when desired. 

In this form of investment only 
the most conservative stocks should 
be selected. As examples of the grade 
I mean here is a list of eight pre- 
ferred stocks all dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange, all sound in- 
vestments and representing diversified 
American industries. 

First and foremost comes United 
States Steel preferred. The United 
States Steel Corporation is probably 
our strongest industrial organization. 
It has never failed to pay its dividend 
on its preferred stock since its organi- 
zation. To-day the common stock, 
which pays only 5%, sells around par 
because of the belief of its great in- 
herent value among investors and 
traders. Steel preferred sells around 
119 and pays 7% annually which is 
a current return of 5.9%. 

American Locomotive preferred 
sells around 115, pays 7% and yields 
at the price 6.1%. American Loco- 
motive Company is, the leader in its 
field. It has paid its preferred @ivi- 
dend rgularly sinc 1902. The com- 
mon stock which only pays 6% sells 
about 110. “As long as railroad loco- 
motives are needed this company 
ought to be successful. 

National Biscuit preferred pays 7%, 
sells around 120 at which the yield 
is 5.8%. National Biscuit products 
are known to everyone. It is per- 
haps the most prosperous of the food 
product organizations. The common 
stock pays the same dividend as the 
preferred and sells for about 150. 

American Bank Note preferred of 
$50 par pays $3 annually in dividends 
and sells for about 52 at which the re- 
turn is 6.8%. The business of Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company is the en- 
graving of bonds and _ stocks. Its 
sources of income are stable. Its 
common stock which is also of $50 
par sells around 70. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey of New 
Jersey preferred pays 7% annually 
and sells for about 115 to yield 6.1%. 
Standard Oil is the synonym for 
strength. Probably none of the stocks 
so far discussed combines so large a 
yield with so great safety. The reason 
the price is lower than that of Steel 
preferred or National Biscuit prefer- 
red is that the company has the 
privilege of retiring the preferred 
stock at 115. This fact operates to 
prevent its appreciation in market 
price but in no way’ refiects on the 
security. If you are content with 
6% and safety and not looking for 
appreciation in your principal and 
also willing to have your money un- 
expectedly returned to you, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey preferred exactly 
meets your requiremnts. 

Western Electric preferred pays 7% 
annually sells for about 109 to yield 
to yield 6.4%. Western Electric Com- 
pany manufactures telephones and 
other electrical apparatus. All its 
common stock is owned by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph and pays 
10% dividends. This is another stock 
which is redeemable at the company’s 
option, in this case at a price of 110. 
This also will operate to prevent a 
rise in price but the security is very 
great. 

Two strong railroad preferred 
stocks, which complete the list of 
eight, are those of the Union Pacific 
and the Atchison. ‘Union Pacific pre- 
ferred pays 4% annually, sells for 75 
to yield 5.3% and Atchison preferred 
pays 5%, sells for 91 to yield 5.6%. 
Both these roads are among the best 
managed and most prosperous of 
American railroads. Union Pacific 
pays 10% on its common stock and 
the Atchison pays 6%. 

It will be noticed that all the above 
pay dividends on the common stocks 
and that these dividends are apparent- 
ly secured but it is not common stock 
that Iam recommending. The claim 
of the preferred stockholder comes 






































































first. He must receive his return bee 
fore any disbursement is made to the 
holders of the common. 

It is only fair therefore that inage 
much as they take the risk the com. 
mon stockholders should receive the 
greater profit when there are profits, 
‘Thre are a few common stocks on 
which the dividend has been paid over 
so long a period and the business of 
which is so well assured that they may 
be classed as semi-investments. For 
the man who has a few dollars on 
which he wants a slightly higher re- 
turn that is afforded by bonds of 
equal grade, however, the preferred 
stock in one or more shares affords 
the best opportunity. 





Special Copper Stock 


Please advise me if the stock of the Central 
Copper Company at 71 Broadway, New York 
city is a worth while investment. I under. 
stand from their promdétion statements that 
oy desire to sell $100 worth to each investor 

mot more than this Ry My The secant 
in my town, who represents the concern, i 
ows conderdahe _— with this eck ~ 


Stock in "™e eo Central Copper Com- 
pany is not an investment at all. It 
is a speculation. This is true to a 
greater or less degree of stock of all 
copper companies. Dividends depend 
on general business, on the position of 
the copper market and on the ability 
of the company to produce at a profit. 
All these factors vary from year to 
year. If you want to speculate in cop- 
per stocks, and we think this is a 
mistake unless you have large re- 
sources or technical training in cop- 
per production, you should take a 
company long established with a 
proven record of production and with 
a good market for the stock. As far 
as we understand it, Central Copper 
does not meet any of these conditions, 





Seasoned Stock Preferred | 


Finaneies Department: Having noticed the 
“ad” of the Farmers Standard Com- 
pany in your valuable paper, I take the liberty 
of asking your opinion of this concern. Do 
you deem them honest, reliable, trustworthy 
and prosperous? Altogether a firm as 
one would feel wd to take stock ia? Their 
pions, is ER pore, ac office at 
15 West t., New Yor 

Cc. H. W. 


In view of a number of inquiries re- 
garding Farmers’ Standard Carbide, 
American Agriculturist investigated 
their standing. As a result their ads 
will no longer be accepted by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. We think you 
would do better to buy a seasoned 
stock with a ready market if you want 
to invest in stock of any kind. We 
suggest United States Steel preferred 
which sells at about $119 a share, pays 
$7.00 annually in dividends and is a 
very high grade investment. United 
States Steel Corporation has never 
failed to pay the dividend on its pre- 
ferred stock in the twenty odd years 
of its history. 





Money in Auto Stocks 


Financial Depertment: Sometime I took 
stock in the All American Truck Company, 
which later went into bankruptcy. After 
ing into a receiver’s hands, they wrote for 
more pence, walling ae 1" my first amount 
that sent. ince ve receiv a 
-- &, of reorganiza vy #. 2 new name 
and their desire for more money. I would 
consider it a oo fever if you would look 
into the matter and SS if they are doing 
anything at a ths 

Without alates to pass on the 
prospects of this truck company un- 
der reorganization, we think it would 
be a mistake for you to put any more 
money into such a speculative ven- 
ture. The auto truck business is in- 
tensely competitive. Many of the 
very strongest corporations in this 
line have had great difficulty in the 
past year or two. Some of them es- 
ecaped receivership only by the nar- 
rowest margin. Common stock of any 
of them, not even the best, can be 
rated as an investment security. 


I have been a subscriber for your 
paper many years and really don’t 
like to get along without it. —[C. D. 
Crittenden, Allegany county, N. *- 











We have taken she for over 10 years 
and could not it 
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Summer Management of Young Poultry 
Promoting Rapid Growth—By Prof. David E. Warner, Jr., of Connecticut 


ing the poultry producer at the 
present time is that of raising 
large and healthy young stock 
that will be ready by fall to go 
into the laying houses and pro- 
duce eggs. The failures of the amateurs and 
others in the poultry game are due in a large 
measure to lack of experience and failure to 
apply good sound principles. Success in 
poultry raising must be based in part upon 
constitutional vigor, which can be secured in 
no other way than that of proper attention 
to the growth of the young stock. The prof- 
itableness of the broilers and roasters will 
depend in part upon quick growth. 

Fall and winter egg production depends 
upon early developed pullets with well de- 
veloped and healthy bodies. Unless the 
stock has properly developed during its 
young period, its ultimate value and profit- 
ableness as egg producers is interfered with. 
It matters not how excellent may be the 
chick’s breeding, or what its inherited quali- 
ties may be, any condition which tends to 
check the natural development of the body is 
sure to exhibit itself in later life if not in the 
immediate future. On the other hand, con- 
ditions which aid the natural growth and 
promote rapid and healthy development will 
always be present, and it is this important 
factor of favorable environment which has 
been largely responsible for the improvement 


of our poultry. 
Growth at a Profit 


The object of feeding during the summer 
months is to produce growth at a profit. At 
this season of the year many of the cockerels 
have-been sold as broilers, while those that 
are being held over are either being kept for 
breeding purposes for the next breeding sea- 
son or being kept for meat to be sold later 
in the season. 

The production of growth can only be 
brought about by a process called metabol- 
ism. If the food that is being fed to the 
flock is assimilated, that is, being properly 
taken up by the digestive system of the 
chicks, the result must be an increase in the 
development of bone and body tissue which 
results in increased growth. Where the 
weight of a flock of chicks does not increase 
there is a lack. of sufficient food building 
material or nutrients necessary for normal 
development. 

When chicks are fed and 





tain weight at a given time, and to produce 
this weight it takes a certain amount of food 
material. The accompanying table shows 
how this may be worked ont, . 


Value of Free Range 


The small lot poultry raiser is handicapped 
in raising good chicks because of lack of 
range, which is necessary for the best de- 
velopment. The best that he can do is to 
supply the chicks with plenty of vitamines 
which are to be found in green foods. Sprout- 
ed oats, lettuce, rape or lawn clippings will 











Well Balanced Dry Mash 


Nearly every poultry man has his own 
feed formula, and perhaps there is no such 
thing as a best ration, because of the dif- 
ferent climatic conditions. A very satis- 
factory dry mash which furnishes a well 
balanced ration is composed of 200 pounds 
wheat bran, 100 pounds ground oats, 100 
pounds corn meal 100 pounds of wheat 
middlings and 100 pounds of meat or fish 
scrap. A good scratch feed consists of 200 
pounds of cracked corn, 100 pounds of 
wheat and 100 pounds of good heavy oats. 




















provide ample green food for chicks which 
are confined. An occasional feed of onions, 
mangles or cabbage, chopped fine, will be 
found beneficial. 

Good range conditions for the young stock 
are a necessity. The range should not only 
be large enough so that the chicks will have 
plenty of room to exercise, but it should furn- 
ish a certain part of the chickens’ board bill. 
There is no other way in which we can cut 
down our grain bills so much, at the same 
time improving the flock, as by growing 
green foods on the range. Rye sown in the 
fall or a mixture of rye and vetch will furn- 
ish an excellent crop of tender green food as 
soon as the chicks are large enough to be 
turned out of doors. For later green food 
oats will be found very good. If alfalfa can 
be successfully raised it will be found su- 
preme over all other green foods. The chick- 
ens prefer it to almost anything else and it 
is a crop which will furnish a large amount 
of the important vitamines required for 
growth. 

Shelter on the range should also incluua 
some shade to protect the chicks from the 
hot sun during the middle of the day. A 


corn field makes a good range, the houses 
being placed along the outer edge where they 
will not interfere with cultivation. Fruit 
trees make excellent shade and if taken care 
of there is no reason why fruit cannot be 
combined with poultry. Artificial shade can 
be made by using burlap bags, boards or old 
canvas tacked on a framework raised two 
or three feet from the ground. Shade of 
this type makes an excellent place to put the 
=— fountains, thus keeping the water 
cooler. 


Colony Brooders for. Flock ¢ 


Everything being considered, a house that 
will furnish about 100 square feet of floor 
space will ordinarily accommodate the num- 
ber of pullets that one obtains from a flock 
of*250 or 300 small chicks. Some people like 
houses 8 by 12 feet, while some like them 10 
by 10 feet, or 10 by 12 feet. 

If the houses are to be moved from place 
to place it is important that they are not 
built too large, so that they can be moved 
easily. Some houses are built with the sole 
idea of giving the chicks a shelter from the 
rain and cold.’ The type of house which con- 
sists of a roof boarded and papered and the 
framework covered only with wire, makes a 
very good house for chicks that are well 
feathered out and have learned to use the 
roosts, but for very young chicks this is not 
desirable because it does not offer enough 
protection from the cold night air and damp 
weather. For summer growing of well de- 
veloped chicks the house with open sides will 
be found desirable because it gives the young 
stock plenty of fresh air, protection from the 
_ and is rat and cat proof if properly 
made. 


Equipment on Free Range 


Where possible the chicks should have 
running water. This can be furnished by 
placing the colony houses near a brook, or 
water may be piped to the range. Ordinary 
galvanized refrigerator pans make good 
and economical receptacles for drinking 
water. Chicks should be furnished grit and 
oyster shells while on range. A good disin- 
fectant such as carbolinium should always 
be on hand and the roosts painted with it 
from time to time. 

Where chicks have good range, shell, plenty 
of green food, fresh water and shade, the 
kind of food is not so important so long as it 
is wholesome. The chicks should be fur- 

nished with plenty of dry 





cared for as they should be 


mash, and with the mash 





they respond very quickly to 
the treatment, and their in- 
crease in weight is more rapid 
than that of most other ani- 
mals. The time required for 
a new born animal to double 
in weight is 60 days for the 








Are Your Chickens Up to These Requirements? 


The following table shows the number of weeks that it takes to produce 
the first, second, third and fourth pounds of growth, together with the total 
food consumed from date of first feed, for LegHorns and Rhode Island Reds: 


How It Works Out With Leghorns 





handy so that they can help 
themselves to it at all times, 
twice a day is often enough to 
feed them the grain mixture. 
Some poultrymen advocate 
putting, not only the mash in 
large self feeding hoppers, but 











horse, 47 days for the cow, 15 P oa Weight Age Food consumed per also having a hopper for the 

days for sheep, 14 days for a “Remote a 1 pounds 8 weeks “th ae grain mixture. 
‘chicken and 9 days for a pig. Pullets 2 “ 4 =« —" Ss The advantage of this meth- 
In order to obtain the best Pullets 2% * 136 8“ od is that it requires less 
results it is important that a Pullets 3 : ee 19.4 “ labor, and if the hoppers are 
standard of weight be. estab- Results To Be Had With Rhode Island Reds built so that the rain cannot 
lished so that the poultry Gashestnent wet and spoil the food, it will 
keeper will know from time Pullets 1 pounds 7 weeks 3.0 pounds give good results. The disad- 
to time whether his chickens Cockerels and . 3 vantage of feeding entirely by 
are growing as well as they _ Pallets ae ge A ae the hopper method is that the 
should. According to the best Pullets. — 22 0C 2.2. chicks are likely to become 
inf. om along this linea - | : less active and spend most of 
cme their time around the hopper. 


reaches a cer- — 
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Business, Not Sentiment 


One of the groups of western packers just 
recently announced its intention of paying 
a@ premium of 10 cents a 100 pounds for hogs 
which come from counties free from tuber- 
culosis. This is no piece of sentimental ex- 
travagance on the part of the packing houses, 
but comes as the result of statistical survey 
which shows that healthy hogs are the best 
“buy” in the long run and that it is cheaper 
for them to pay a premium and secure ani- 
mals coming to market free of disease. Al- 
though it is dangerous to prophesy it would 
seem a reasonably safe prediction that this 
same idea will extend to other animals and 
to other buyers. The analysis of milk and its 
freedom from contaminating bacteria has 
been an indirect factor in price for some 
years, until now it is almost the controlling 
factor in the marketability of milk and milk 
products. Why should not the same idea be 
a factor in the market price of live stock and 
other live stock products? 

This announcement of the packers comes 
as a great boost to the many farm bureaus 
all over the country who had adopted the 
eradication of tuberculosis in swine as one 
of the principal projects for their county. 
The dollars and cents angle in live stock 
health campaigning is a mighty strong talk- 
ing point, and it is probable that the farm 
bureau projects along this line will show 
marked activity this coming season. 


That All American Game 


When it comes to good, wholesome sport, 
the all-American game of baseball has no 
equal, and no co-operative was ever operated 
along firmer lines than the village or com- 
munity baseball team. The general idea 
that the country boy works too hard to enjoy 
a good game of baseball is an erroneous im- 
pression in our observation. The factors of 
time and distance seem much more import- 
ant. Tired muscles from farm work recover 
very quickly when the spirit of the game has 
awakened within the amateur athlete. And 
the fatigue from a wholesome game is a 
different sort of weariness, physical and 
mental, than that from hoeing potatoes, 
cleaning the stable or pitching hay. The sat- 
isfaction to the average boy from a lively 
game of baseball is tonic that means content- 
ment with his lot and better fitness for the 
next day’s work. 
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Editorial Page American Ag 


But with busy days on the farm, it is diffi- 
cult to find the time; that is, unless the mat- 
ter is left to the boy himself. However, any 
father who played the game when he was a 
‘young fellow, can never forget that call to 
the diamond. And he never should. How to 
keep the boy on the farm has been a problem 
seriously discussed in recent years, and here 
is one of the best ways to meet that problem. 
The boy should be allowed a reasonable 
amount of time to join his fellows, and to 
represent his community in wholesome com- 
petition with the neighboring teams. It de- 
velops the man, and it develops community 
pride and love of home associations that will 
last him the rest of his life. The family 
“flivver” has largely eliminated the barrier of 
distance, and the old excuses to keep the boy 
with his nose to the grindstone are no longer 
valid. He needs to play baseball and he needs 
your help—yes, your attendance at the 
games. Be with him more in the baseball 
season and he’ll be with you throughout the 
year. 





Unfair Provision Removed 


The food products inspection service of the 
United States department of agriculture will 
remove its interstate restriction on the in- 
spection of fruits and vegetables on July 1, 
and after that time provision will be made 
as rapidly as possible for inspection “at 
points which may be conveniently reached 
from designated markets.” Just how much 
service this means to farmers who market 
their products within the home state remains 
to be seen, but with the operation of provis- 
ions in some of the recent appropriation bills 
there should be more generous aid to farm- 
ers who wish to know the condition of their 
products as they arrive at the market. Under 
the past regulations, it has been necessary 
for a grower to sell his fruits and vegetables 
in another state from his home farm or he 
could not call upon the government inspec- 
tors for aid. 

Those who read these columns last spring 
will recall the fight which American Agri- 
culturist made to secure this elimination of 
the interstate restriction, and the pressure 
brought to bear for sufficient extension of 
the government’s inspection service to do 
away with unfair discrimination against the 
producer who sold only within his own state 
limits. Efforts are now being made to co- 
operate in this inspection with the state de- 
partments which have their own inspection 
service at shipping points, but the fact is that 
many of the states attempt to make only a 
“practical” inspection which does not meet 
the need. It is a step in the right direction, 
and with sufficient application of funds and 
the employment of further trained personnel, 
a great protection to the grower will be forth- 
coming at the markets. 


The Potash Bugaboo 


Potash should be kept out of politics; in 
other words it should be kept out of the 
tariff. As the proposed rates now stand 
the farmer must shoulder alone a tariff 
cost of $51,300,000 in the next five years, 
and this in addition to all the other taxes 
which he shares in common with other busi- 
ness and industry. The proposed potash 
tariff rate is $50 per ton of potassium ox- 
ide for the first two years, $40 the third 
year, $30 the fourth and $20.the fifth. 
Based on the annual normal consumption 
of potash of 270,000 tons a year, this bur- 
den amounts to the immense sum of $51,- 
300,000. The farmer cannot pass along 
the brunt of this cost, as is done by the man- 
ufacturers and other producers. And the 
only excuse for a potash tariff at all is to 
protect a small group of wealthy potash 
producers in this country who wish to have 
the farmers pay the cost of their experi- 
menting. 

American Agriculturist has consistently 
maintained that potash is basic to crop pro- 
duction. It is a raw product—a natural 
resource which should be available at its 
lowest cost to all farmers, no matter from 
what section of the world it may come, 
There is no justice in taxing a product so 





riculturist 

basic in the first place, but when the farmer 
—the ultimate consumer of potash—ig 
taxed for the benefit of private interests, 
the situation passes the limit. The farm. 
ers’ organizations at Washington which are 
working for a revision of the potash sched. 


ule should have the support of every last 
farmer back home. ‘ 





Country-wide Wool Grades 


The adoption of the wool grades recom. 
mended by the federal department of agri. 
culture should be very seriously considered 
by all wool growers. These grades have been 
tentatively established in response to a long. 
felt need for standardization, and have come 
from careful study of the market grades and 
preferences of both producers and the trade, 

Wool, as a marketed commodity, differs 
vastly from potatoes, apples, or eggs, for in- 
stance. These later products meet a varying 
demand in the many markets, and even an 
individual market will differ in its demands, 
For example New York pays a premium for 
white eggs while Boston prefers brown, 
Long Island potatoes bring a premium in 
New York markets over potatoes from: other 
sections. On the other hand the market for 
wool is established in only a very few cen- 
ters. Moreover, in fact, we might say the 
one market of Boston. Therefore the Boston 
quotations are as applicable to the wool pro- 
ducer of Utah or Montana as to the grower 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and for com- 
parative prices at the time of sale his wool 
must be graded accordingly. 

Wool marketing, at its best, has been more 
or less a haphazard process, so far as the 
farmer is concerned, until very recently. 
With the adoption of country-wide standard 
grades, satisfactory to both growers and 
buyers, much will have been accomplished 
in placing the industry on forward business 
basis. The prospects are encouraging. 





Defining a “‘Dirt’’ Farmer 


City newspapers have been struggling to 
find effective opposition to the appointment 
of “dirt” farmers on government commis- 
sions and other bodies, and as a result it is 
very apparent that nobody knows just what 
a “dirt” farmer really is. City folks think 
of a “dirt” farmer as a man who tills the 
soil for a living. The village farmer thinks 
of him as a man with these qualifications 
plus enough leisure to give him time for 
thought on the broader farm problems of 
the day. Some of the farm leaders view 
him as an individual endowed with such 
characteristics and ability as will make him 
a valued and true representative of farm- 
ing in the conduct of national affiairs News- 
papers write about him as an apparently nec- 
— evil with any or all of these qualifica- 
ions. 

More seriously, the expression of “dirt” 
farmer was originated to identify an individ- 
ual as sympathetic to the cause of farming, 
and the previous occupation or calling of that 
individual is not so important as the position 
he would take toward agriculture in a place 
of responsibility on the government boards 
or commissions. The expression, we be- 
lieve, came about more from the desire to 
call a spade a spade than to limit the field 
from which he might be drawn. “To sat- 
isfy the great farm organizations of the 
country might of itself be sufficient quali- 
fication to entitle a representative to the 
classification of “dirt” farmer. 





Young Alfalfa sometimes becomes weedy 
previous to its first cutting. There is a temp- 
tation to mow the crop early so as to check 
the weeds. This isa mistake. It is much bet- 
ter to let the crop grow, weeds and all, until 
the alfalfa has reached the stage when it is 
ordinarily cut, that is, when the renewal 
shoots have appeared on the crowns of most 
of the plants. 





Fires of Unknown Origin—Electric light 





wires hung over nails and oily thrown 
into a corner are two of the which 
give the newspaper stories about “ <P 
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- Motor Cultivators for Potatoes 


I live in the potato belt 6f our state. All the cultivators, ad- 
gertisements of which I have seen are suited for corn or some 
level culture = only. What is needed in my section of the 
country, is a machine to cultivate potatoes. We need about 15 to 
20 horse power motor mounted on two wheels only, which by 
sawing off the tongue on our two-horse cultivator, we could at- 
tach, and thus make a four-wheel machine. The operator would 
sit on the re; seat on the cultivator and have an extended 
steering wheel from the motor in front. The width of our rows 
are 23 to 34 inches.—[{K. M. W., New Jersey. 

HE points which you bring up serve to 

| indicate the very serious attention 

which the motor cultivator is receiving 

at the hands of real farmers who have real 
problems to solve. 

So far as we can see there is absolutely no 
reason why motor cultivators should not be 
used very successfully not only for potatoes 
but for other rowed crops where the spaces 
between the rows are of varying widths. 
Practically all the motor cultivators on the 
market today are built so as to be a justable 
in width, consequently can be made to ac- 
commodate various widths of rows. Several 
companies are making both one and two row 
machines, and this of course allows of still 
further latitude in adjustment. Both single 
and double front wheels are available and 
are interchangeable so that different condi- 
tions can be accommodated. 

For instance, when a two-row machine is 
being used for cultivating such crops as corn 
or cotton, a single front wheel may be the 
best, while in cultivating listed corn and 
other crops, where the center row must be 
straddled, the double front wheel is of course 
necessary. Some companies even go so far 
as to make it possible to get double front 
wheels with wide variations in the distance 
apart, and with all these combinations avail- 
able, any adjustment can be made. 

Ordinarily, potatoes are planted in rows 
32, 34 or 36 inches apart, which corresponds 
practically to the spacing of corn rows. Those 
who have had experience with motor culti- 
vators in cultivating potatoes state that the 
cultivation of potatoes can be accomplished 
just as easily as that of corn. The sugges- 
tion is made by one man that if the gangs are 
still too wide when they are set to their mini- 
mum width, the outside shovel can be taken 
off or some special shovel substituted. 

While the motor cultivator is in some res- 
pects comparatively new, still the designers 
have made rapid strides in its development, 
and there is no question but what it is going 
to find a warm welcome on many farms as 
soon as its advantages are fully recognized. 
It must be kept in mind that a motor cultiva- 
tor is a more or less specialized machine and 
that every opportunity for its use for other 
purposes than cultivating is taken advantage 
of, such as for planting, dragging, and small 
power purposes. ‘ 





Ditching With Tile 


Will you please explain ditching with tile? Can I drain 
@ 6 acre clay patch, which is quite swampy? The land is 
rolling a little—[ B. H., New York. 
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Round Table Talks on Engineering 


Discussing Seasonal Problems of Farm Machinery and General Farm Mechanics 
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Well-Equipped Creosoting Plant (U.S. Forest Service) 


with you even if it is not very large. You 
might be able to greatly increase the acreage 
of your land. In many cases the increase in 
the crop for a single year will more than pay 
the cost of the drainage. If draining your 
land is going to put it into productivity you 
ought not to grudge the payment of a fair 
fee to an engineer to survey your swamp and 
design a first class drainage system for it. 





Preserving the Fence Posts 


MARKED scarcity of fence post ma- 

A teria exists in many sections of the 
country. Even from localities which 

are usually considered to be well wooded, 
reports are coming in of a lack of suitable 
wood for making posts. Under such circum- 
stances the advisability of using some pre- 
servative for treating posts, arises as a means 
not only of lengthening the life of posts but 
also of making it possible to use wood species 
which under ordinary conditions are not 
sufficiently durable for fence post material. 
Coal tar creosote is the preservative most 
commonly used in treatment. It penetrates 
the wood satisfactorily and has given excel- 
lent results in use. Other preservatives 
available for this purpose are carbolineums 
and zine chloride. Posts should have all 
bark removed and they should be thoroughly 
seasoned before the preservative is applied. 
Strips of bark if left attached to the post 
hinder the entrance of the preservative into 
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the wood. Seasoning allows greater pene- 
tration of the preservative by the removal 
of moisture from the interior of the wood. 

There are many methods of applying tim- 
ber preservatives but only the more simple 
ones are adaptable for general use in treat- 
ing fence posts. Pressure processes are by 
far the most satisfactory methods but the 
cost of necessary equipment is prohibitive 
except for very large jobs. 

Non-pressure or the open tank method is 
the most practical for use on the farm. This 
method consists of heating the posts for 
about two hours in coal tar creosote which is 
kept at a temperature of 200 or more de- 
grees. Air and moisture is driven off dur- 
ing this treatment by the expansion caused 
by heating. At the end of the boiling proc- 
ess the posts are then transferred to a pre- 
servative of lower temperature. A contrac- 
tion of the air in the wood results by this 
cooling, thus creating a vacuum which is des- 
troyed by the penetration of the creosote 
into the wood. In this way atmospkeric 
pressure accomplished to a certain extent 
the same thing that is accomplished by arti- 
ficial pressure. 

The accompanying illustrations show how 
homemade equipment may be utilized for 
treating fence posts or other farm timbers. 
The character of the treating plant will de- 
pend upon the number of posts to be treated. 
Persons living close together might well co- 
operate in the construction of a creosoting 
plant for their use. The greatest value in 
the use of preservatives lies not so much in 
the treatment of decay resistant species like 
locust and cedar but rather in making avail- 
able for use species not usually adaptable 
for fence posts such as beech, soft maple, 
yellow birch, pitch pine and other common 
woods.—[Benson H. Paul. 


Threshing With Motor Truck 


Will you please advise me if I can run an oats threshing ma- 
chine with motor truck. If so how should I go about it, should 
I get a crank shaft or could I run it by a hind wheel? —(H. 
H., New York. 

OTOR trucks have been used for sta- 
M tionary power purposes under var- 

ious conditions, and I suppose that it 
would be possible to thresh with one, There 
are certain companies which provide a power 
attachment for the engine on their trucks, 
and of course, that makes it very easy to use 
the power. I think this is much better than 
to try to take the power off of the rear axle 
as is done in certain types. When you take 
the power of the rear axle it means that the 
driving mechanism is subjected to some un- 
usual strains and difficulties may arise. If 
you must use the motor truck for power, it is 
a whole lot better to get the power directly 
from the engine, than to get it through the 
transmission. 








Batteries for Lighting Plant 


I have a lighting plant that has been in- 





HE whole subject of drain- 

I age is such a big one that 

we can give only the barest 
outline. In the first place you 
must have an outlet through 
which you can drain your land. 
The practical way to find out 
where it is is to see where the 
water runs away from it when 
there is a surplus. Sometimes 
the outlet may be some distance 
away. Ditches are dug to a 
depth of not less than 2 feet, the 
depth varying with the amount 
of cut necessary. to maintain the 
grade which should of course be 
pitched, so that the water may 
readily flow away. The size 
drain: will depend upon the 
amount of water to be carried 
away. 

The tile which are used are 
ordinary agricultural tile made 
of burnt clay, and are laid with 
Open joints. It may be a good 
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Simple Outfit Easily Constructed on the Average Farm 





stalled for two years (40 light) 16 batteries. 
The batteries were char M4 and the plant 
was only used for a week, and has not been 
used for two years in June. Only the plant 
has been charged from time to time, but no 
lights have been used. What I want to know 
is whether the batteries have been ruined by 
standing idle?—[(F. M., N. Y. 


F YOU have given good care 
to the batteries of your light- 
ing plant, kept them in a 

reasonable state of charge dur- 
ing the two years that the plant 
has stood idle, there is no reason 
why they should not be in at 
least fair condition. Ordinarily, 
well constructed batteries should 
go through 400 or 500 cycles of 
charge or discharge before 
showing need of repair, and if 
you have not used the plant, but 
have simply charged it enough 
to make up for natural leakage, 
the batteries certainly ought net 
to be injured at all. 4 

You can very —<— tell 
whether they are in shape 
or not by switching on some 
lights and see if they burn well, 





















































































Plow Handle Talks 


Discussing an Important Seasonable Topic 











Analyzing the Farm Worker 


The present expert farm worker is 
fin a class by himself. The question 
is often asked if agricultural students 
Make good farm hands? Yes and 
no. Not necessarily because they are 
studying text 
books on soils or 
fertilizers will 
they be good 
horsemen or 
turn a nice fur- 
row, or be 
natural live 
stock men; be- 
cause they can 
figured balanced 
rations or recite 
the basic laws of 
breeding. Now 
just for these 
often found 
reasons the 
young farm 
student is dis- 
credited as a farm hand and often, 
no doubt, becomes more or less dis- 
couraged after failing to put a grain 
Grill in order easily and to drive the 
horses so true that no skips are found 
in the field. 

These things are not reckoned as 
an index of ambition and it does 
not excite the neighborhood. To take 
nice care of his’ team of horses so 
they are ready every day to perform 
their share of farm work and still 
look fit, may take fully as much ability 
and painstaking care as to put a show 
window in order for a drygoods store. 
Often some one asks from what class 
of people do your farm workers come, 
ag though they had to come out of 
gome other order or sect or profession 
or race. Why bless us, these men are 
as pronounced in their necessary 
qualifications as are men to try cases 
in court. While a professional farm 
worker might make a sorry appear- 
ance in court, I expect it wouldn't be 
any sorrier than would the legal man 
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in an attempt to function as an all | 


round farm worker. 

This man must have adaptability 
and like his job. I am suspicious that 
@ good many folks will say that he 
likes it because he doesn’t know 
enough to do anything else. Non- 
sense! He must like it or there will 
be no interest and without that one 
qualification he is a failure no mat- 
ter how much education he may have 
had or how refined his manners. I 
put interest in work first. A man 
may be interested and not be a men- 
tal genius and sooner or later will 
make good, But however alert men- 
tally and physically, he is a sure fail- 
ure without interest. 


Jadgment Next in Importance 


After interest, what farmers gener- 
ally call judgment comes next. While 
I know judgment in action, it is very 
hard to define. One cannot get it 
out of books or from a lecturer, al- 
though books and lectures will be 
helpful to the person with this quali- 
fication in his natural make-up. No 
job on the farm is mathematical in 
its application. No man, however 
facile his expression, can define when 
a piece of land is fit to work or to 
Plant or when hay is ready to put 
into the mow. One who had never 
been a part of these things could 
not plant crops and make hay with- 
out getting in a mix up. 

This illustration has as much to do 
with experiece as judgment. When a 
Man goes to a piece of work—say 
pulling out stone or burying them, 
maybe or perhaps using dynamite— 
he needs judgment. It requires a 
good deal of it to hitch a chain to a 
round stone and make it hold while 
a pair of horses or a tractor is pul- 
ling. Again, this man starts out to 
“fix fence,” a rural term for repair- 
ing fences, or building them anew, and 
forgets that he needs a crowbar, a 
shovel, stretcher, hammer, staples, 
wire, a few nails in his pocket and 
perhaps a saw. Then, after he gets 
under way he finds that he has to 
spend a couple of hours to return to 
the house for something to work with. 
Tn that case he lacks judgment. 

Now, the fact that this was due to a 
mind theorizing on the causes of ab- 
ertion or tuberculosis in the dairy, 
does not make the case any less ex- 

to his employer. He simply 
lacked judgment and allowed one of 
the most important dairy problems to 
take the palce in his mind at the 


wrong time instead of the necessity 
of having an axe along to sharpen 
a stake. 

More and more farm workers must 
have a working knowledge of ma- 
chinery. A farmer who does not use 
machinery these days has no use for 
farm labor, for there will not be 
much to do. 

All Year Employment 

Another qualification which must be 
put in near the top is desire for 
every day, all the year round employ- 
ment. Particularly must this be true 
with married men. However valuable 
a man might be his efficiency would 


twice a year. No use trying to have 
the best loyal, efficient service unless 
there is permanency to the job. After 
working on a job for a time, most of 
us begin fo feel that it is our own. 
But farmers often say that they don’t 
want to have men to pay when they 
don’t want them. Well that’s all 
right, but don’t scold them when you 
want help and no one is around to 
help out. Fully 50% of the labor 
trouble in the mining districts is due 
to uncertainty of steady work. 

The garment workers in Cleveland, 
O., have agreed with their employers 
that they shail be paid for at least 
41 weeks of work during the year 
and I find it the same with our best 
workers. They want to be employed 
50 weeks during the year and on a 
certified milk farm there isn’t much 
trouble to make this guarantee. 

No: professional farm workers are 
not drawn from any other class, they 
are a class by themselves.—[H. E. 
Cook. 














Farm Structures 


Building for Economy and Permanence 
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Time to Think of Silos 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 

If you are already the possessor of 
a good silo, you fully realize the bene- 
fits to be derived from the feeding of 
silage in summer to stock. But if you 
have not a silo, you should be giving 
very serious attention to its construc- 
tion during the next few months so 
as to have it all ready when early fall 
comes, and it is time to put up the 














Concrete Stave Silos Easily Erected 


silage. This time of the year manu- 
facturers are not rushed and they can 
give you good service. If you wait 
until fall, you may lose out entirely. 

The silo is not a new thing; it has 
become firmly established as a very 
strong profit inducing factor in Ameri- 
can agriculture. There are not nearly 
as many farms equipped with silos as 
there should be. Just recently an au- 
thority who had made a careful] in- 
vestigation said that there should be 
at least 10 times as many silos in the 
United States as there are now, and I 
think that this was a very conserva- 
tive estimate. 

There are all kinds of silos made, 
out of all kinds of materials. Some 
of these silos are better than others, 
of course, but any kind of a structure 
that will hold the silage within airtight 
walls,and keep it in a pile deep enough 
so that proper fermentation may oc- 
cur, is better than no silo at all. We 
have learned through long years of 
experience that the best silos are 
round in shape, and small in diameter 
in comparison with their height—that 
is, their height should be 2% to 4 
times their diameter. Their walls 
should be straight and smooth, and 
they should be built as solidly as pos- 
sible, because 99 out of 100 silos are 
not moved once they are put in place. 
Most of the silos on eastern farms are 
of the wood stave type. They have 
given excellent service, are still doing 
it, and will continue to do so. 


With Staves of Concrete 


However, there is another type of 
stave silo which has come into prom- 
inence in the last few years, and in 
the rapidly developing dairy regions 
of the West, the great majority of silos 
built are of this new type. This new 
type of silo is a stave silo, but the 
staves instead of being of wood, are 
of concrete. There are a dozen differ- 
ent ways of making them, but almost 
all of them include some method of 
interlocking at the sides and ends. 
The staves are usually a foot or so in 


width, about 3 inches in thickness 
and from 2% to 5 feet long. They 
are made of a rather wet mixture, re- 
inforced with steel, and cured care- 
fully so as to have maximum strength. 

In constructing a silo of this kind 
a monolithic concrete foundation is 
put in, the same as for any other kind 
of silo, then the staves are erected on 
top of this. The first tier is built up 
of alternating full length and half 
length staves so that the end joints can 
be staggered. As the erection of the 
silo proceeds, hoops are put around 
the staves to hold them in shape, and 
the joints between the staves are 
filled with a grout of cement mortar, 
which makes the joints air tight. 

One of the special advantages of 
this type of silo is, in the first place, 
its simplicity. It is a general type 
with which most people are familiar 
and it has proved its worth. Next, 
the staves are readily obtainable al- 
most anywhere, and it does not re- 
quire extensive labor to erect them. 
Third, no expensive forms are neces- 
sary as in the case of the monolithic 
concrete silo. Finally, the structure is 
absolutely permanent, no fire, nor 
storms can destroy it, no germs rot it, 
no rats or vermin can enter it. It is 
also a handsome structure and adds 
much to the appearance of the farm 
that possesses it. 

Its cost is not excessive; in fact often 
the difference between the cost of a 
permanent type of silo and of the 
perishable type is so small as to be 
practically negligible. The main- 
tenance cost is nothing, so that all one 
has to consider is the first cost. Silage 
keeps in them just as well as in any 

















This silo Feeds 34 Dairy Cows 


other type of silo, and some people 
claim even better. Freezing will, of 
course, occur just as in any other silo, 
and it has been demonstrated that if a 
good close top is put on the silo freez- 
ing will be much less. A top is always. 
worth while anyhow, for it keeps out 
excess moisture which might tend to 
rot the silage. 
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have safe storage off farm eS. and the 
issuance of a certificate to farmers which 
would be negotiable.{[The Editor. 


It has been the practice to put the 
bulk of our crops on the market im- 
mediately after the harvest. So long 
as the returns were sufficient to keep 
the farmer in business and the hope 
of enhanced land values encouraged 
him to carry on, so long as the mar- 
ket had the capacity to absorb a year’s 
supply of a farm commodity in from 
three to six months, the weakness of 
such a system was not so apparent. 
But the moment there was a serious 
disturbance in the market, with the 
consequent failure to distribute the 
carrying of the commodity all along 
the line from producer to consumer, 
there was put upon the farmers and 
the country banks that finance them 
a burden they were unable to carry. 

The collapse of 1920 was due, in 
no small measure, to the pressure 
upon the agricultural producer and 
the stockman to liquidate loans in a2 
shorter time than was necessary to 
market his output in an orderly 
manner. The prices received by the 
farmer for his products under forced 
liquidation and hasty selling impaired 
his buying power; and this, in turn, 
brought about a serious decline in the 
demand for manufactured produets, 
a falling off in freight movement, and 
a general demoralization in industry 
and business. 

Early in 1921, the Congress decided, 
in the face of opposition on the part 
of the late administration, that some- 
thing ought to be done and revived 
the War Finance Corporation as a 
piece of emergency machinery. It 
passed a resolution directing the cor- 
poration to resume operations under 
its export powers. Through 33 re- 
gional committees, composed of pub- 
lic-spirited bankers, business men, and 
others, serving without compensation, 
the corporation has extended assis- 
tance to all branches of agriculture on 
a nation-wide scale. 

By taking over some of the slower 
agricultural loans of the loca] banks, 
the corporation has greatly relieved 
the banking situation in the country 
districts. The necessity for forced 
liquidation has been largely removed 
and the banks have been put in posi- 
tion to carry their farmer customers 
for a longer period and to make new 
loans where adequate security could 
be obtained. But the work of the 
corporation has done more than this. 
It has provided that element which is 
so necessary and so vital in all kinds 
of business—the elements of confi- 
dence. 

The War Finance Corporation is 
merely a temporary agency designed 
to meet an emergency. It was never 
intended to be permanent and, while 
its powers have recently been ex- 
tended for another year, it is my 
earnest hope that, before the expira- 
tion of that period, legislation adapt- 
ing our banking structure to the needs 
of agriculture, as it is now adapted to 
the needs of manufacture and com- 
merce will have been placed upon the 
statute books. 

A bill which, if enacted into law, 
would, in my opinion, go far toward 
accomplishing this purpose was re- 
cently introduced in Congress. This 
bill provides that agricultural paper 
with a maturity up to nine months and 
secured by products in warehouses 
may be discounted with federal re- 
serve banks, when it is issued as part 
of a program of orderly marketing. 

It gives the same privilege to nine 
months’ paper secured by livestock 
in process of fattening for market. 
It declares that the paper of co-opera- 
tive marketing associations, evidencing 
advances for agricultural purposes, is 
entitled to all the rediscount privi- 
leges of agricultural paper. It seeks 
to encourage the smaller banks in the 
agticultural communities to omer the 
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In the Farm Orchard 


Timely Tree and Bush Fruit Discussions 
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New York Fruit Outlook Good 


No official estimates of the probable 
fruit crop of this state have been made 
put according to John B. Shepard of 
the U. S. Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates there are still enough buds 
left to permit a good crop of most 
fruits if the weather conditions are 
favorable between now and harvest. 

Along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, fruit trees, except Baldwin 
apples, had an abundance of buds and 
there has been no great damage from 
frost except that 30 to 40 rer cent of 
the cherry buds have been killed. In 
other sections of the state there has 
been more or less damage to other 
fruit. In Chautauqua county, which 
has nearly half of the grape vines of 
the state, 45 per cent of the grape 
buds are reported to have been killed. 
One report from Ulster county states 
that no damage to grapes is yet ap- 
parent there. In the Hudson Valley 
injury to the buds of some varieties of 
apples ranges as high as 50 per cent 
in some localities but most sections 
have enough buds left alive to permit 
a good yield of most varieties, except 
Baldwins. There is, however, some 
doubt as to the extent to which the 
buds left have been weakened. Cur- 
rants and some of the other bush 
fruits seem to have been quite serious- 
ly frosted in some sections. 


Red Raspberries Promising 
LONG ISLAND TRUCKER 

As there is a good demand for 
raspberries in the small town near 
which I live, as no one in this neigh- 
borhood is growing them und as all 
the fruit that is sold comes here from 
New York and is almost always in 
bad condition. one of my neighbors 
planted several kinds in the fall of 
1915. Autumn is the wrong time of 
year in which to plant as he found to 
his sorrow. During the first winter 
and the summer which followed the 
plants died very freely. The losses 
ranged from 15 to 100% between the 
time of planting and the spring of 
1917. The vacancies were then filled 
up with new plants which with very 
few exceptions made good growth and 
are in perfect condition at this writ- 
ing. 

Last summer the plants bore fairly 
well, about enough to pay expenses 
at ordinary prices and in ordinary lo- 
ealities. But this neighborhood is not 
like that. The prices, were very high 
—more than double those usually 
paid in less favored towns and to com- 
mercial growers. As the population 
consists largely of salaried men who 
commute to the city daily, there is 
plenty of money to be had for a first- 
class product and the berries were 
certainly that. They were large, 
fully ripe, fresh gathered, clean and 
not mushy. People. placed orders 
ahead by telephone and _ letter though 
the price asked was 25 cents a pint. 

This price-sounded “awful” to one 
lady who said that she bought some 
the day before at the local grocery 
and paid only 15 cents a pint. When 
she was asked if that fruit was satis- 
factory and if there was no loss, she 
implied that the question was imper- 
tinent but that she couldn’t use any 
of the berries because they collapsed 
before evening! They had been in 
cold storage. Incidents similar to 
this are common hereabouts and 
doubtless in many other small towns 
not only in the suburbs ef New York 
and other large cities but “in the 
country.” | 

The raspberry is very easy to grow, 
as he found out when he was put 
straight. In early spring an area that 
has been in clover and sod two years 
hoed crops the summer before plant- 
previous but in potatoes, corn or other 
ing is best because it is still rich in 
vegetable matter. Liberal manuring 
is highly desirable. As deep plowing 
as the soil will stand and thorough 
harrowing are necessary. The plants 
of certain red varieties may be set 
in checks preferably not less than 5 
by 5 feet but since few of these varie- 
ties can be kept in hills they are 
usually set 3 feet asunder in rows 
6 feet apart and grown as a hedge 
except that the canes are thinned out 
each spring. Such strong growing 
varieties as Cuthbert and Golden 
Queen which often grow 8 feet high 
need more space—at least 7 feet— 
between the rows. 

The first year may be kept 
down and. perhaps a | made by. 









growing potatoes or other truck be- 
tween the rows. The second year 
enough bérries should be gathered to 
do as well. By the third the planta- 
tion should begin to pay good profits. 
As the red raspberry when growing 
in hedge is prone to become choked 
with weeds and as getting rid of 
these is expensive, a plantation may 
cost too much to operate after the 
fifth or sixth year. Therefore a new 
one had better be started every third 
or fourth. 


Pinching the young stems in mid- 
summer is not desirable because it 
lends to the production of more 
suckers and not ~ the strong thinning 
of the canes pinched back. Pruning 
in the spring consists in thinning the 
canes so the best ones stand in as 
nearly straight rows as possible and 
8 to 12 inches apart. The canes left 
need to have their branches shortened 
to 18 inches or less. If there are many, 
some may be removed entirely so as 
to increase the size and quality of 
the fruit. The length of the main 
canes may vary with the variety from 
3 to 5 or even more feet. After these 
canes have borne their fruit they had 
better be cut out in August to get 
rid of the insects and diseases they 
may have and to admit light and air 
to the canes that remain. 








Farm Crops 




















Handling the Bean Crop 


H. E. COX, MONROE COUNTY. N. ¥. 


For the first time in a number of 
years beans are being planted to 
something of the old time extent. 
There is no other crop that we grow 
that requires as careful preparation of 
the soil as does the bean crop. If 
weeds can get the start over the crop 
there is an expensive and unsatis- 
factory job before grower. 

The ground intended for beans 
ought to be plowed as early as the 
season permits, a clod crusher or 
planker being run over each days 
plowing. This tool is far better than 
a roller for the purpose of pulveriza- 
tion and moisture conservation. When 
the field has all received this treat- 
ment a sharp-spike tooth harrow will 
be found best to cut and pulverize the 
land. And why? We want to en- 
courage the growth and destroy the 





weed seeds to a depth that a good 
’ spike-tooth will work. 

After this first fitting of the field 
it can be left a week or ten days, 
a young crop of weeds will then be 
found coming nicely. However, an- 
other good harrowing will destroy 
these and open the way for another 
crop to get the same treatment. When 
the time comes to plant there is 
practically a clean surface to start 
the crop in. Sometimes quack grass 
will show in patches over the field 
and the novice at bean growing will 
conclude that a good tearing up with 
a spring-tooth harrow will put the 
quack out of business. Instead, the 
best preparation possible has been 
given this grass to come stronger than 
before. Very few of the roots have 
been cut off and these are simply 
transplanted. The rest are just put 
out of sight for the present, only to 
show up stronger in a short time. 

The worst feature of this treatment 
is that a new crop of little weed seeds 
have been brought to the surface that 
the spike-tooth had cleared. Even 
if the quack looks quite unsightly to 
the neat farmer, it will be of small 
bother and loss to the beans. Just as 
soon as the rows can be clearly seen 
the cultivator, equipped with a set of 
bean hoes or knives, can be run 
through the rows cutting close to the 
plants. This will give the quack a 
bad set back and there will be far 
less danger of having to contend with 
mammoth rag weed, lambs-quarter, 
pig-weed, and other rank growing 
weeds at harvesting time. 

I am writing this with the hope 
that it may help out some one who 
has had a limited experience in bean 
growing. I find that we learn a good 
deal after we think we know quite a 
little along this line. It appears to 
me that we have had more weedy 
bean fields since the advent of the 
spring-tooth harrow than before, or 
perhaps my imagination is playing me 
tricks. With crops that require a 
deeper surface preparation the spring- 
tooth is a wonderfully efficient tool as 
it is more of a cultivator than a har- 
row. 


Profit by Potato Grading 


In Wisconsin the law regarding the 
grading of potatoes has demon- 
strated its value. L. D. Foster, As- 
sistant Director of the Department of 
Markets, recently outlined the Wis- 
consin grading system to New Jersey 
marketing officials and stated that 
Wisconsin machine-graded potatoes 
brought from 15c to 20c more per 100 
pounds than the ungraded “spuds” of 
other states. 

It is estimated that the farmers of 
the state received $112,000 more than 
they would have received if they had 
not been subject to grading enforced 
by the state of Wisconsin. 








Paint for Fruit 
and Foliage 


Sounds odd because it’s 
new. But leading entomol- 
ogists endorse this remark- 
able poison-paint method of 
spraying. 

It stands to reason that if you could 
add a material to your poison water 
that would make it spray, spread, cover 
and stick like a paint, you would doublié 


the efficiency of your poison and reduce 
your spraying cost to a minimum. 


CASENITE, soluble casein powder 
adhesive, binder and spreader will 
change, your poison water spray to 


poison paint spray and make it spread 
and stick like a paint instead of water. 
It is entirely safe to use. It does not 
affect fruit, foliage, buds or bark in any 
way. Ask your dealer for descriptive 
circular. If he is unable to serve you 
send us his name and 20c in stamps and 
we will forward descriptive literature 
and sufficient CASENITE to add to 10 
gallons of diluted poison spray. Send 
today to A. L. Rice, Inc. Sole Mfr., 9 
West St., Adams, N. Y. 
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Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 














Make Your Own Fertilizer 


Small Cost with 


WILSON'S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, " 









shel! mills, farm feed mills, 
™ ©. family grist mills, scrap 
~ cake — ty for our catalog. 
Easton,Pa. 





Buy direct, tack ‘em on yourself, sa’ 
half WRITE TODAY for estimate an 
samples tute Name =< Year of = 
COMFORT AUTO TOP CC Dept. 

1621 Germantown Ave., Philladetpbte, pa 
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‘AWAMFG CO, 802E Wood St. , Ottawa, Ke. 
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PRICES 


tube with each tire purchase. 


2812 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
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cost. 
of FABRICS ° 


We guarantee all Charles Cords to be 


To introduce these tires we are offering for a short time ONLY a FREE 


ductions in the g9,.s -s8.75 32x4 -1610 33x4%-22.15 

prices of Charles 30x3%-10.65 33x4 -17.00 34x4%-23.20 They are built 
32x3%-13.50 34x4 -1860  35x4%-24.05 : 

Cords. Why pay 31354 -14.78 3224%-21.10 35x58 -26s0 ‘Fr 8,000 miles 


SEND NO MONEY 


you buy — Write and tell us the size of your tires and how many you want mileage is the 
liable merchan- Shipped C.O D.—section unwrapped for inspection. Al! tires have is of di 
dise at these 0n-8kid tread ‘ basis adjust- 
prices? CHARLES TIRE CORPORATION ™* 
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free from defects 
in materials and 
workmanship. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CULVERT 
UST put in PENCO Culverts— 
and forget them! Made of genuine 
HAMPTON METAL—tust resisting, 
and lasts for YEARS. 


Will carry any road load. 
Three factories; quick deliveries. 
Easiest to handle; most economical to use. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 












110 First Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
25th and Wharton Sts. Philadelphia 





Write your nearest o, 
for new PENCO Cul. 
vert Book and Prices 


Makers of PENCO 
Metal Arches, 
Roofing, Sidi 
Ceiling, Lath. 
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Dr. HEss 
Instant Louse Killer 


r Kills Lice on~ 
Poultry a#Stock 
Use it on your lousy hens and 
better chicks—bigger, better: 


fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 


Chicks are apt to be lousy now. 
Give them a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killer into the feathers, about 
ps, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
setting hens. Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 


Weauthorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 











1 Ib, 25c, 2% Ibs. 50c 
Eacept in the far West and Canada 
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Seasonable Handling of Birds and Animals 
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Advertising Cockerels Early 


WARNER E. FARVOR. OHIO 

Many farmers who have purchased 
good stock of purebred poultry and 
who have several hundred young 
chickens about them this summer, will 
find that a number of the cockerels 
show up far above the others in 
growth, form, color and maturity. 
Such cockerels are valuable for breed- 
ing purposes for they will be superior 
in many points to many of the cock- 
erels offered by the special poultry 
breeders who ask high prices. The 
farmer has the advantage of free 
range, extra healthful surroundings 
and large numbers of birds from 
which to select stock to sell. These 
cockerels that show such superiority 
right from the start should all be 
saved, provided they have all the feat- 
ures of the breed established well. 
Saving them is an easy matter but 
the next in order is to dispose of them. 

Advertising in farm and poultry 
papers will take care of this, and by 
starting the advertising early it will 
not be necessary to cut down prices to 





Drinking Fount on Free Range 


a losing basis in order to get rid of 
them. Poultry keepers will begin to 
look about early for cockerels to be 
used in mating pens early in the year. 
Since early hatching has become a 
nation-wide slogan it becomes neces- 
sary to let the public know what you 
have quite early in the season. 


Writing the Advertisement 

Many who have not had experience 
in the advertising game will word an 
advertisement so that it really tells 
nothing but the fact that they have 
cockerels to sell. A good advertise- 
ment will give definite information 
that will make the reader want to buy 
stock then and there. Such an adver- 
tisement will not be an assurance that 
their stock is fine but will be definite 
statements of the reason why, with 
the prices given. Barely one of a 
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dozen will look twice at an advertise- 
ment which carries no price, for they 
generally want a thing without a lot of 
corresponding about it, and they justly 
conclude when the price is not given 
that it is so high that additional argu- 
ments must be used in correspondence 
to induce them to buy. Since they do 
not wish to be thus induced, they se- 
lect the cockerel which has price given 
and is described most clearly and most 
nearly fills the bill. As a rule poultry 
keepers are not averse to paying a 
good price for stock, but they do not 
like to buy from advertisements which 
do not quote everything straight. 

If you expect to want to sell more 
stock later on, don’t fill orders with 
inferior stock after the best is gone, 
rather return the money. This is done 
too often but in the long run some- 
body is bound to play a losing game. 


Giving the Colt Every Chance 


Regular exercises, plenty of whole- 
some food, a clean stall, and plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine without 
pampering are essential if the brood 
mare is to function most satisfactorily 
and if the colt is to have every chance. 
Experienced horsemen find’ that 
pampering is one of the main causes 
of failure with the foal. Energetic 
and high strung animals will take all 
the exercise that is needed if turned 
out for several hours each day. How- 
ever some mares function better if 
driven in order that they keep in 
good condition. 

Given plenty of mixed, wholesome 
feed the mare will balance her own 
ration, until the time the foal is 
about to appear. At that time the 
amount of food must be reduced and 
special care taken that the digestive 
tract is kept open. At times it is 
necessary that this be done artifi- 
cially. Expert horsemen find that de- 
sirable surroundings give the colt the 


best possible start in life, even to 
thorough grooming. 
After the foal is born the mare 


should have at least two weeks rest. 
After that, men who can’t afford to 
pasture their mares keep the colts 
in a barn bringing the dam in once 
in the forenoon and once in the after- 
noon for a few weeks. Considerable 
care must be exercised when this 
practice is followed, however, that the 
colt doesn’t get too much hot milk. 
Few breeders can afford to pasture the 
brood mares for about four months 
until the colt is ready to ween. The 
colts soon learn to eat with the dams. 
It is a risky practice to put grain into 
the mare’s stall before she comes 
from the field as the colt may eat 
more than is good for it. 

Breeders find that the colts do bet- 
ter when they have the run of the 
pasture going and coming as desired. 
In addition to pasturing a feed of oats 
a.d bran is given. However, where 
there is no pasturage, clover hay and 
a small amount of linseed oil may be 
added to the ration with good results. 
Naturally during the winter inside 
stabling is necessary. Very often the 
colt will indicate when it feels it is 
time to go under cover. Oats, bran 
and clover hay and a small amount 
of linseed meal is a ration used by 
many breeders during the winter. In 
succeeding years only grain and hay 
constitute the ration. 


Watch Out for Rose Bugs 


During the latter part of June and 
early July experienced poultrymen 
find that it pays to watch closely for 
rose chafers, commonly known as rose 
bugs, which are responsible for high 
mortality among chicks and duck- 
lings. These insects are especially pal- 
atable to young chicks. However, 
there is nothing more poisonous. 

It has been found after a weeks 
old chick has eaten eight or ten of 
these insects death will ensue within 
a very few hours.. Older chicks, ten 
or twelve weeks old, are not usually 
harmed. For this reason particular 
care is necessary that the younger 
birds are kept from those places where 
the rose bugs naturally find harbor. 

Rose bugs prefer daisies, grape 
vines, cherries and rose bushes. For 
this reason poultrymen keep their 
birds on range and take particular 
care that all daisies are mold and not 
allowed to bloom. Spraying is not 
practical. In fact, arsenate of lead 
as ordinarily applied is quite ineffec- 
the rose bug. 





Price $75.00, registered 
BRADLEY FULLER 





between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right, 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale, 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely marked, 13 months old, well 
grown; ready for immediate use, Price $110. 


2 Car Leads High Grade S$ 
( Car Load egistered 


Write your wants 


J. A. LEACH 
PHONE 973 CORTLAND, N. Y, 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heary 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bred Heifers and Cows 
$200 and up. 
FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, New York 


GISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 
From Fayne breeding. He is a large, straight 
individual nearly all white. Born 5 1922 
First check of $50 takes him, registered, transfered 


and_ crated. 
E. JOHNSON & SONSFernia Farms, Dover, WN. J. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sold_out of bred sows. Special 
offering of weanling pigs. 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, N.Y, 
25 goes Be PIGS 6 weeks old for imme- 


a ipment—$6 each express paid. J, R, 
TANGER YORK SPRINGS, PA. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


8,550 BRED-T0-LAY 


Barron White Leghorn Chix for July and Au- 

gust at 15c each. Sires dams records up to 

260. New circular free. 

SLATY RIDGE FARM 
PALMYRA, PA. 











BOX A. 











Roselawn Chicks Live 


__ 15000 pure bred Barred Rock and R. I. Red 
chicks for June, July, and August. $14.00 per 
Hundred, immediate and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices of other breeds on request. 


Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Dept. D Ottsville, Pa. 














A SATISFIED BREEDER 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
BREEDERS OF GRED-TO-LAY 
S: C; WHITE LEGHORNS 


Sergeantsville, N. 3. 
May 15, 1922 
Dear Sirs: 


Please send me your advertising rates 
as soon as possible. I ran an ad in your 
paper last year with good success, 

Yours truly 
(Signed) Edward C, Brown. 
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Live stock advertisements in the 
agen ae not only 

ring results, but keep your prod- 
uct constantly before a wide 
market of eager buyers. 

















MONTHLY PAYMENTS / 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. £ 


AMF®ICAN ARATOR CO. 
Box 7068 CEP erro, N.Y. 
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Pienved Darving 


Discussing Poolers’ 


Annual Convention 














Poolers in Annual Session 


Nearly 2000 dairymen, including the 
delegates from 944 local mem- 
‘organizations, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association at 
ptica, N. Y. last Thursday, and en- 
gorsed the action of their officers and 
directors during the first eleven 
months’ operation of the cooperative 
pooling plan. The rapid strides made 
the organization in developing the 
membership and the amount of milk 
handled by the association were re- 
ported by the officers and general 
manager, and the story of what has 
peen accomplished so far met the en- 
thusiastic approval of the delegates. 
The new business conducted at the 
meeting was not extensive, the prin- 
cipal action being that to unify the 
ty-laws of the local associations so 
that they would accord with the pro- 
yisions of the over-head cooperative 
gsociation; this in view of the recent 
change in administration which made 
the dairymen members of the cooper- 
ative, with power to vote and as in- 
dividuals take direct part in the as- 
gciation’s activity. This will neces- 
gitate the change of the fiscal year 
to begin the first day of April and 
end the last day of March each season. 
It also would make the annual meet- 
ing of the locals coincide with that 
of the parent organization. 
Other business included that of set- 
ting the third Thursday in June each 
year as the time, and the principal 


more than they would have received 
if the price had been the same as the 
average price received during the 
same period in all other organized 
territories. 


Reports of the Officers 


President George W. Slocum of the 
association called attentiom to the po- 
sition of his organization with refer- 
ence to the milk dealers, when he said: 
“There has been considerable criticism 
on the part of our enemies about our 
manufactured products ,coming into 
competition with products of dealers 
who buy their raw milk of this as- 
sociation. This association would 
rather have the dealers operate all 
of the plants, and we have made it 
possible for them to do so. But when 
they fail, then the association must 
step in for its members, and having 
been obliged to operate plants, it 
naturally follows that we have the 
right to put those products on the 
market to the best advantage of our 
members.” 

Referring to the situation in the 
days of the old Dairymen’s League, 
Mr. Slocum said that its sphere of 
usefulness was limited, largely be- 
cause of its one-price system. No 
matter how good the market for milk 
was in various classes, the price was 
always borne down by the poor mar- 
ket for all the other grades. Realiz- 
ing this, he pointed out, the officers 
and members of the league sought a 
better plan of organization, and as a 
result of that fight to save the dairy 














Here Is The Farmstead of A Man Who Uses Good Methods and Diversifies 


Farley Porter of Wayne county, N. Y. is a firm believer in the doctrine 


¢ diversification. 


But he does not stop there. 


Good methods have meant as 


much to him as any other factor on his splendid fruit and general farm. Ob- 
@rve the silo, which indicates that his dairy receives proper consideration 


fom the standpoint of economical and efficient feeding. 


Better methods 


have also been applied to the poultry enterprise, which, today, is one of the 
Most successful farm poultry plants in Western New York. 


(fice of the cooperative in Utica, N. Y. 
athe place for the annual meeting 
tach year of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, although up- 
on due notice to each accredited rep- 
resentative to the annual meeting the 
place for the convention may be al- 
tred. Very important also was action 
@ the association which urged the 
lkgal department to use all haste in 
bringing Dreakers of the pooling con- 
tract to trial. The Voigt Bill was en- 
dorsed and its speedy passage urged. 
Ih order to balance the protection of 
farm products with that accorded 
Manufactured products, the organiza- 
tion requests the Senate to include in 
its tariff considerations a duty of 10 
cents per pound on butter and 4 cents 
Per pound on vegetable oils, not to 
include oils used for soaps or non- 

‘dible purposes. 

The story of the accomplishments of 
the cooperative are told in the follow- 
ing statements, taken from the an- 
Mal reports of the officers and gen- 
tal manager; and apply to the fiscal 
Year ending last March 31, unless 

herwise indicated. The sale of milk 

Md milk products amounted to ap- 
Poximately $62,000,000; export sales, 

827,500. Pooled milk handled in 
Plants operated by dealers and in 

nts owned by the association aggre- 

d 2,565,476,805 pounds. The aver- 
price for all milk sold as grade B 
the 201-210-mile freight zone, test- 
3% fat, was $2.01 per 100 pounds. 
he membership increased from 50,- 
on May, 1, 1921, when the pool- 
plan started, to 65,050 on April 1, 

2, and has since increased to 71,- 
on June 1, this year.. The asso- 
h received approximately $5,800,000 

*» ¥ a r ” 


industry from ruin has come about the 
cooperative plan for pooling proceeds. 
In his annual address, Secretary 
Albert Manning of Otisville, N. Y., 
and Master of the New York State 
Grange, reported a gain in pooling 
contracts of 17,470 during the fiscal 
year. Since 3,263 were withdrawn 
during the cancellation period, a net 
membership as shown by the signed 
contracts amounted to 65,050, which 
were effective for the current year. 
Stepping outside the field of the as- 
sociation’s work, Mr. Manning com- 
mented upon the tariff situation as 
follows: “In considering a revision of 
the tariff, whether we believe in a 
protective tariff or not, farm organi- 
zations in general feel that if a pro- 
tective tariff is to be the policy of 
our government, we should insist that 
agriculture should not be discrimin- 
ated against. The tendency of a pro- 
tective tariff is to increase the price of 
articles protected, and it would be un- 
fair to place a tariff on articles which 
the farmer does not produce and must 
buy, and not place a correspondingly 
high tariff on the products the farmer 
produces and desires to sell. 
Tredsurer Bruce M. Kilpatrick an- 
nounced the financial affairs of the 
cooperative in good shape. At the 
close of the fiscal year, the assets 
amounted to $12,068,349, of which 
$891,515 was cash on hand or in the 
bank. Inventories of finished and.un- 
finished products in process amounted 
-to $1,216,927. The cash in banks as 
a sinking fund for the retirement of 
certificates of indebtedness and mort- 
’ gages, and for payment of interest 
amounted to $349,905, while land, 
‘buildings and equipment were inven- 
toried at $4,116,184. The liabilities 
‘ 





show $4,307,890 deducted from mem- 
bers’ accounts for working capital 
and retirement of outstanding in- 
debtedness. 

General Manager W. W. Hovey, in 
discussing the enormous business of 
the cooperatives, said that the total of 
pooled) milk and non-pooled milk 
handled by dealers reporting, and 
milk handled in the asociation’s 
plants amounted to 4,019,229,879 
pounds. Total administrative expense 
for the fiscal year was 2.9 cents per 
100 pounds. Other deductions were 
0.2 cent per 100 pounds distributed 
to locals, 0.5 cent for insurance 
against loss on uncollectible accounts, 
0.4 cent depreciation. Ror certificates 
of indebtedness and so credited, the 
amount deducted was 16.8 cents. In 
March 1922 the association owned 41 
plants and rented 46. With other 
plants to handle farmers’ milk, it now 
operates 123 plants. ¢ 

Judge Miller Speaks 

In his usual masterly way, John D. 
Miller, vice-president and general 
counsel of the organization, reviewed 
the opposition which the pooling plan 
has been forced to meet. He called 
attention to the split in the New York 
Milk Conference Board, and the con- 
sistent effort of some of its members 
to destroy the cooperative method by 
offering a premium for individual 
dealing. He expressed the belief that 
the difference of opinion between the 
poolers and non-poolers had not hurt 
the cause of the cooperative. More- 
over, he cautioned the delegates that 
the “war’’ was not over by any means, 
and that the members shovld keep 
actively steadfast to the principles for 
which they have organized. 

In an inspiring talk, R. F. Lewis 
of the membership department, and 
known as the “Billy Sunday” of the 
association, dwelt upon the coopera- 
cive spirit. He said that the purpose 
for which the dairymen were fighting 


was to regulate the amount of milk’ 


which went to market so that there 
would be no surplus. N. E. Webb, 
President of the G-L-F Exchange told 
of the developments of his organiza- 
tion, and said that his exchange can 
sell mixed feed at approximately the 
same price as in carlots. 

The new board of directors is com- 
posed as follows, the number pre- 
ceeding each name referring to the 
district which he represents: (1) L. M. 
Hardin of Sussex, N. Y.; (2) Harry 
Culver of Amenia, N. C.; (3) John 
S. Pettys of Greenwich, N. Y.; (4) 
Harry Bull of Campbell Hall, N Y.; 
(5) Chester Young of Napanoch, 
N. Y.; (6) John D. Smith of Walton, 
N. Y.; (7) J. D. Beardslee of New 
Berlin, N. Y.; (8) Bradley Fuller of 
Utica, N. Y.; (9) A. F. Spooner of 
Richville, N. Y.; (10) J. A. Coulter 
of Woodville, N. Y.; (11) D. F. Put- 
nam of Oneida, N. Y.; (12) Fred H. 
Sexauer of Auburn, N. Y.; (13) H. 
J. Kershaw of Sherburne, N. Y.; (14) 
George R. Fitts of Me Lean, N. Y.; 
(15) C. M. Drake of Arcade, N. Y.; 
(16) John Rosenbach of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; (17) Henry H. Marsh of 
Waterford, Pa.; (18) A. L. Milks of 
Little Valley, N. Y.; (19) W. U. Rix- 
ford of Wellsville, N. Y.; (20) Her- 
bert L. Seeley of Academy Corners, 
Pa.; (21) Paul Smith of Newark Val- 
ley, N. Y.; (22) John D. Miller of 
Susquenhanna, Pa; (23) Paul C. 
Waters of Tunkhannock, !Pa.; and 
(24) George W. Slocum of Milton, Pa. 


Whey Butter—Referring to a recent 
article in American Agriculturist, 
about making cheese from whey, one 
of our friends calls attention to the 
making of whey butter in Oneida 
county, N. Y. Whey butter is made 
very successfully and brings about a 
situation which means a higher price 
for the cheese. “I use it through 
the summer and find it very good,” 
our reader states. “I recently pur- 
chased a 5-pound jar and it is sweet 
as any June creamery butter and we 
consider we are good judges of sweet 
butter.” 


I can not do without your paper 
coming to my home.—[Mrs. Sam 
Hummer, Jonestown, Pa. ‘ 








IHRESHING t*a Farquhar way 

insures clean grain rapidly de- 
livered. We have manufactured 
farm machinery for more than sixty 
years, and our present modern 
Threshers are the result of con- 
tinuous field experience. 

The Rake Separator above is for 
the farmer who does his own thresh- 
ing. Made in two sizes with ca- 
pacity up to 600 bushels of wheat a 
day. Suitable for Gas Engines 6 
H. P. and larger. 

Below is our Vibrator equip 
with Self Feeder and Wind Stacker. 
This is the ideal Thresher for large 
crops and merchant work. Five 
sizes to take care of all require- 
ments. 

Also the Farquhar Pea and Bean 
Thresher and Peanut Picker. 

For economical threshing power 
we offer a complete line of specially 
designed Steam and Gas Tractors 
and Portables. 

Catalog fully explaining Farquhar 
Threshing Machinery sent free 
grain users on request. Addrese: 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 531, York, Pa. 
Also Sawmills, Cider Presses, Potato 
Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, ete. 
Write for particulars. 








® 
Have a FULL Silo 


Silos with ordinary roofs can only 
be filled with blower cutters within 
three or fourfeet of the top. When 
the silage settles there is a loss of 
five or six feet of Silo capacity. 
Globe Silos with their extension roofs as- 
sure a full Silo. The nearly straight sides 
of the roof permit a full Silo, level at the 
top, after the silage has scttled. Globes 
keep silage prime from top to bottom. 
Prices of Globe Silos back to 1917 levels. 
rite today for catalog 
describing other exclusive 
features. Get your silo 

erected early. 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 WillowSt.,Sidney,N.Y. 






































Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Milk not cooled over 
a Reid Cooler is likely 
not properly cooled. 
ag Get a id and save 
y sour milk losses. By 
far the best cooler; 
| most easily cleaned. 
We have added heavy 
pressure coolers to our 
line. Write for prices 
or ask your dealer. 


A. H. Reid Creamery 
and Dairy Supply Co. 


6900 Haverford Ave. 
BoxE Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE AUTO-OILED AERMOT 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
Every moving part is completely and fully 
A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 

enclosed ion and 


















fel You Sell, ‘ 
ion ce Exchange. _ Se 
cure Help or Find Work. 
adress —_ be 


counted 
of the 
advertisement. 
Each intial or 


ase word 
peny order. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND CELERY 
PLANTS—(seven or eight millions of them.) Field 
selected viants 





gfown. Pedigree seed. Re-rooted and 
Cabbage. Danish Ballhead, No. 24 (best of 39 strains 
tested. Heads averaged over 10 Ibs each); Copenhagen 
Market (best of 21 strains tested); Enkhuizen Glory 
(Dest of 23 strains tested); All Head Early ; Succession; 
Seretead: Early Flat Dutch: Late Flat Dutch; Red 
Danish Stonehead, Early Jersey Wakefield, Early 
Summer. All Seasons, Red Rock, Winumegstadt. Aut- 
umn King, Drumhead, Savoy, $2.00 per 1000; 500 
$1.30; 300 $100;—Re-rooted Snowball Cauliflower 
plants (strain used by members of the Long Island 
Cauliflower Association) Selected plants, $5.00 per 
1000 ; 500 $3.00; 300 $2.0; 100 $1.00.—-Re-rooted Celery 
plants (Ready July Ist) selected plants. Golden Self 
Bleaching (French seed) Easy Bkaching; Sanford 
Superb; White Plume (French seed); Giant Pascal 
(French seed) Winter Queen; Golden Heart: Rose 
Ribbed (Freneh seed) $3.06 per 1000; 500 $2.00; 300 
$1.50; 200 $1.25; 100 80x Fstablished 24 years. We 
have to charge more for our plants, but they are good 
= the way through (ash with order. Postage col- 
No business done on Sunday F. W. RO- 


Chester, New Jersey. 


CHELLE & SONS. 





5,000,000 CABB AGE PLANTS—(Field-grown) Dan- 


ish Balihead, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
Succession. All Head Karly, Early Summer, Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Surehead, Flat Dutch and Irob- 
head Savoy: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $8,00; 500, $1.00. 
(Re-rootei) Cabbage plants, $2.00 per 1.000. Cauli- 


flower plants (re-rooted) Snowball $4.00 per 1,000. 


Long Island 








“Cash 
must accom AMERSCAN AGRICULTURIST 





arket. Place Soe 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A \WORD, EACH INSERTION 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS ater into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs _* our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers this paper eonnet g guarantee the safe arrival 
of day chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 

of egez. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 








GOOD WHITE LEGHORN HENS—Laying condition. 
$125.00 per 1 5.00 per 50. $18 per dozen. 

Reds, Wyan & Leghorn pullets, early hatched 
$85.00 per 50. $37.50 per 20. H. A. SOUDER, 
Sellersville, Pa. 





CHICKS—from our record egg producing Anconas 
and English Leghorns now Hae to new low prices. 
Champion egg strains. Whole prices to_ everybody. 





PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARMS. Box K, Holland, 
Michigan. 
WINNERS, 8 W. Leghorn chicks Youngs— 


314.00 per hundred prepaid, safe de- 
circular free.. OAK HILL POUL- 
2-B, Bath, N. Y. 


Ferris Strain, 
livery guaranteed, 
TRY FARM, Ronte 





LARGE STOCK poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantams,, Lares, Dogs, Cavies, Pigeons, 
stock, hatching «pes, low, catalog. PIONEER 
FARMS, Telford, Pa. 


w . yn hens and x any breed. 








461 Fourth Ave., New York City 






guaranties 
srtieo Ba Yewse ef fol. 


- , this 
head. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 






















MALE HELP WANTED 


COUNTY SALESMAN WANTED. If you moe 
like to earn six to twelve dollars per day 
pleasant and healthful work, driving around ond 
securing new and renewal- subscriptions for a 
leading farm paper, write us for territory at once. 
We make liberal allowance for your personal ex- 
penses besides big commission. Address, SALES 
MANAGER, care American Agriculturist, 461 4th 
avenue, New York city. 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a g 
steady man, write for an order blank. Ours is not a 
commercial employment agency. 
charge to employer or employee. 
ro ow LTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., 

ork 








New 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOBS open to farmers. 
Men—women over 17. $90—$190 month Steady 
work. Sure pay. Common education sufficient. List 
positions free Write immediately. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. F 34, Rochester, N. Y. 





SINGLE MAN wanted for farm work. Must be 
good milker and horseman. (Sixty dollars) per month 
and board. No old men, boys or loafers wanted. 
Apply by phone 42-M after 8 p. m. Cold Spring N. Y. 





FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 














Krussels Sprouts pent Giant x. a ¥ . Bon ~ Ge 
Dwarf, $300 per 1000 omato plants (field-grown), New_York sta es only ghest market prices. their hom EVERYV RE— beri 5 
Earliana, Bonny Best John Baer, Greater Baltimore. AMERICAN Agkt JLTURIST. Box 139 Station cater $250. CORAILWAY NE ESOCIATION. Dak wit 
Norton and Stone $2.50 per 1,000. 5,000 $10.00. F., New York City Brooklyn, N. ¥ ; 
Pepper yen, 83.00. oF 0000 ous ant, Long ‘ 
Red Cayenne 5.00 oer Any ants Parce PEARL GUINEAS, Pattridge Rock Eggs, $1.25 per ROYS—MEN. me Automobdil 
Post or Expr: Send for free list of all veretable | 45. oft Wealfine Ft Homer -Pigeons, eek. Learn while’ earning. Write FRANKLIN ix 
plants PAUL Fr ROC HELLE, Morristown, N. J. CLIFFORD BURHANS, Saugerties, New York. STITU UTE, Dept. F 413, Rochester, N. 

FLOWER ELANTS Conterbary baie, ; agg bec CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, C. 0. D. Guaranteed. 
Columbine, delphinium, foxslove, gaillardia, golien 2 B ins 17th year cata. free. Box y 
glow, forget-me-not, phlox. shasta daisy, sweet william 3608. males AUVER. acAlistervillc, Pa. FEMALE HELP WANTED 
and other hardy perennials; aster, pansy, salvia, snap- pittines. 7 " " = 

= ‘ WANTED WOMEN— 

gh Ag — Boy Fg By one TEN AND TWELVE week pullets. Standard varie- om om Onite — "Semele tenon. on 
annuals Caialogue free. HARRY D. SQUIRES | {les , Best strains. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, | FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept F 542 Rochester, 
Good Ground, N. Y. 7 id x. 2. 





FINE FIELD GROWN CABBAGE and tomato 
planes, best varieties for tote omnes. name choice; 
00-90c 500-$1.25 1000-$2.2: Sw potato Nancy 
Halls, and Jerseys 300-$1.00 ”500- $1 3 1000-$2.75, all 

id, good order delivery guaranteed. MAPLE 
Gove FARMS, lranklin Va 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
loganberry, goose y, Currant, grape plants, roses, 
shrubs ra fall planting. Catalogue free. HARRY 
D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N.. ¥ 








cau LIPLOWER, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO 
beet, cabbage, celery, egg plant, hop, mint, 
kale, Took, onion, parsley, swiss chard plants; aspara- 


s, rhubarb, horseradish roots Catalogue free. 
RRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 





ons WILL CONTRACT—Green Mountains, Irish Cob- 

or Spaulding Rose potatoes with reliable parties 

- for Detter delivery, for $1.75 per barrel. car lots 

. B. Maple Grove, Me. W. M. KELLEY, Maple 
Sets. Maine. 


CABBAGE PLANTS: One million Danish. THOS. 
G. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N. Y. 











CABBAGE PLANTS 7 at kinds now ready. 
LEWIS BROS, Walworth, N 
SWINE 





PIGS FOR SALE—Better pigs for the same money. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa- 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
oy and broad frame for you to put pork on. 

‘old Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York- 
@hire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 

part of the following lots: 31—6 to 7 weeks old, 

.50 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each; 22—10 
Weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock, 7.50 each. 
Cc. O. D. at your station for your approval. No 
charce for crating. Our guarantee: Feed 30 days, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 

COLD SPRING FARM, P. O. Box 74, 
Beanam, M Mass 


100 PIGS FOR SALE~—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white, Berkshire and 
Chester ag exces, color black and white; barrows, 

, to 8 wks old @$6 each; 8 to 10 wks 
bia 88.30" ~ enaht: io 3. and ship —. Ag art of the above 

Mussel Oat. 








MMOTH PEKIN duck eges 11 for $1.50 postpaid. 
RU rnac HT BROS., Pulaski, N. Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN CEICES lle by parcel post. 
NELSON'S, Grove City, 


PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKINS, Box P, Islip, N. 
Y. Eggs, ducklings. Catalog. 














wen: — Millinery Designing at 
$12 nth. Fascinating. Sample lesson free. 
FRANKLIN "INSTITUTE, Dept. F 835, Rochester, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 








P ho jesse Fae = R . - tae * Write 
+ = or pricelist an articulars. A 
DOGS AND PET STOCK haus tae 

DON’T lead a dog’s life all summer driving cows. OXLEY, New Vienna, Ohio, sells sewing machine 
An English Shepherd will go for stock alone. Pups supplies. Anything you want. Write him. 


at reduced price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN, 


Marathon, New York. 


FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Gray and black four 
months stock, $5.00 pair—8 to 10 mos, $4.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 
Plain, New York 








PUPS—Good Strong 


PUREBRED AIREDALE 
5 males 3 females. 
B.D. 1. 


Pups of good breeding, 3 mo. old. 
H. R. METZLER, Paradise, Pa. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and 
ready to go right at work getting cows. 
list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. 


75 SHETLAND and Larger ponies all ages and 
colors 20¢ discount for June Price list for stamp. 
F. B. STEWART, Linesville, Pa. 


FINE LOT THOROUGHBRED Collie Pups now 
ready. Spayed females and males. ARCADIA 
FARMS, Bally, Penna. 





young dogs 
: Write for 











HOUSE DRESSES, send $1 for ae house dress. 
ECONOMY SALES CO., Boston, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


165-ACRE BOULEVARD FARM—With Furnished 
House; Growing Crops, 6 cattle, 3 horses, poultry, 
wood, gas engine, full implements, vehicles, etc. in- 
cluded; good roadside market, close village and 
beautiful lake; 75 acres level black loam tillage; 20- 
cow pasture with trout brook, about 150,000 ft. tim- 
ber, 100 apple trees, % acre strawberries; good 9- 
room house, 60-ft. barn, stable, garage, poultry 
house; running water; aged owner retirigg to 
smaller farm sacrifices all $3200, less than half cash, 
and for quick sale wil] throw in 2 acres potatoes, 8 
acres oats. acres corn, .large vegetable garden. 
Details page 13 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains Free. 
ee en FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St, New 
fork City. 











~ SHEPHERD FOX AND COON HOUND PUPS— 
also a few working dogs. ‘ARTHUR GILSON, Can- 
ton, N. Y. 

FINE COLLIE 
JOHN D. SMITH, 





PUPPIES —» 3 registered stock. 
Walton, New York. 





CATTLE 





FOR SALE—Rezgistered Holstein bull _ calf, age 4 
months. Sire, Dot Ormsby Lad; dam, King Pontiac 
Marion Ophir Girl. E. E. RIDOUT Ophir Farm, 
Purchase, N. ¥ 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registerod Holstein 
heifer calves rity dollars express prepaid irculars 
free —™ HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Ches- 
ter, Lo. 








. to your aproval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 

REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester White ) piss. 
and bred sows. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N 
DUROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO WEEKS, De 

0. 








HERD OF EIGHT RegiStered Ayrshire females, 
seven fresh. Right every way. Just ask the price, 
yue be surprised. REED CHAMPH, Alfred Sta., 





FOR SALE: Registered Hampshire Down sheep, 
stud rams. Prices and particulars upon application to 
E. E. BIDOUT, Ophir Farm, Purchase, N. Y. 








TOBACCO 
KENTUCKY TOBACCO—"‘Special Bargain’. Send 
6 money, pay for tobacco and postage when_re- 
ived. 10 ibs. 3 year old Smoking $1.00. FARM- 

RS’ GRANGE, Hawésville, Ky. 
NATURAL leaf tobacco, chewing - lbs., $1.50; 
10 oe at smoking, 5 Ibs., 1.2 10 -» $2 
TOBACCO 


Senda mey when feceived. 
GROWERS’ UNION. PP edueen, . 





HOMESPUN SMOKING o chewing tobacco collect 

on Golivery 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.50; -20 

= $4.0 FARMERS A B8OC IATION, 
entucky. 


NATURAL LEAF—3 years old. 2 Ibs. handpicked 
chewing $1.00; 4 lbs. real smoking $1.00, postpaid. 
ee pea, WROE FUCHS, Floral, 
Kentu 


Paducah, 








HOMESPUN TOBACCO—3 pounds $1.00; 10 pounds 
.50, Send no money, pay when received. FARM- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


10 Ibs. $2.50; 20 
$3.00. FARMERS 





TOBACCO: Homespun '-y 
$4.00; Fine Chewing, 10 
CLUB, Mayfield, Ky 


HONEY 








EY —Onendees 


extracted 
Farm Bureau members. 
Tso “Spring St, Syracuse, N. 


S~% ee, or Dockatest 





a Shey Fine = postpaid third zone; 
clover, 3% uckwheat, 5 tbs.. $1; 10 Ibs., 
$1.90. WwaLke ORCHARD FARM, Ithaca, N. Y. 


* AGENTS WANTED 





> clgar wrapped in tinfoil. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS—Stock from $50 up. 


Cows $150 up. 





OVER 100-ACRE FARM—Will sacrifice on ac- 
count of poor health; on main road, 1 miles from 
railroad station, ile from ‘schools, churches, and 
store: $5000.00 elev®n-room house, water. telephone, 
hardwood floors; new hip-roof barn, other buildings; 
young heavy horses, Holstein cows, pigs, Ancona 
chickens, tools, carriages, harnesses, timber, fruit, 
stoves, some household goods, read to live, spring 
crops in, all for $6700.00, less for cash. Insurance 
$6000.00. Write owner, JAMES BENTLEY, Colum- 
bia Crossroads, Pa. 


115 ACRES WITH GROWING CROPS—13 — 
Horses, Poultry, Equipment and if taken soon 

acres potatoes, beans, hay, vegetables, oats, a. 
cabbage, berries and garden thrown in; in prosperous 
community, handy RR town; machineworked fields: 
pasture for large herd; woodlot; sugar grove; 100 
apple trees; good 6-room house; _ 20-cow basement 





barn, poultry house, granary. Called away, $3509 
takes all, part cash WARREN W. PEARSON, 200 
Main St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





70-ACRE FARM NEAR TOWN—l4 Cattle, Horses, 
Crops Vehicles, tools, etc., included to quick buyer; 
50 acres heavy-cropping tillage; stream~-watered pas- 


ture; woodlot; fruit; substantial 10-room house; 60-ft. 
barn, silo, milk and poultry houses. Called away, 
only $3000, part cash, JAMES M. TRAMMELL, 
Owego, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Four-acre farm, at Mount Holly, N. 


Bargain bull calf $00, heifer a 
HENRY INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. J.: fine young bearing orchard, 75 apple, 40 peach 
and other fruit; six-room brick house, excellent barn, 
GQNE REG. AYRSHIRE yearling bull, three chicken-house, corncrib, etc. ; beautiful view, over- 
young Heifer calves. One bull calf. A. B. SWAN, looking lake: ideal self-supporting home. \ 
Jasper, N. Y. L. PARKER, 856 South 14th Street, Newark, N. J. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send ofr booklet. 
WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A. Forrestville, Ct. 








CIGARS 


ontg. County, Pa. 
quick. MILLERS 
Norristown, Pa. 


Norristown, Mo 
Priced to sell 
407% Swede St., 


hae ad 
Crops planted. 
FARM AGENCY, 


SACRIFICE—Forty-acre farm; ideal location; near 
village, school; house, barn, hennery; $3,300; $1,000 
cash. A. SPADA, Califon, N. J. 


FARMS—Write PERRY FARM AGENCY. Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. for catalogue of Central New York 
State farm bargains. 











CIGARS—Special offer. “‘La Azora” rade to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Each 
Havana filler t 


~ FARMS FOR SALE. Write for catalogue of 
farm bargains. C. M. DOUGLAS, Herkimer, N. Y. 





will suit or your money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
City. 


CO., 9 Church St. New York C 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumwafe, etc 
shipped direct from factory to corisumer. Write ‘us for 
particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 








PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for household 
package, bri new calicoes and percales. Your 

mey’s worth every time. PATCHWORK COM- 
PANY, Meriden, Conn. 





ACCOUNTS, norms. CLAIMS—Collected any- 
where in world. No charges unless collected. MAY’S 
COLLECTION AGENCY, Somerset, Ky. 





AGENTS—Make 4 dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG 
Co., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan ws J 
wonder. Get our =~ comole case offer. HO-RO 
77 





PATENTS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS exchanged, 15 cents. 





National Record Exchange, 15 High School Ave., 
Meriden, Conn. 

150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white sa rinted and 
mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. SUNCO, Mo- 
hawk, New rk. 





Banpwoen ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Onta 





a engerous del : ene fi a f e-_ 
ays. n ‘or our “* rd of Inven- 

| = a o*.. ct Ly Book telling How to Obtain a 
or — ter sipaminecien. Pre- 


ihentnar iaavice >" it cha Highest References. 
ahd Pane & CO., 328 Ouray 








HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fut coats and Robes. Cow and Steer hides into 
ja or Sole rect. Catalog on NEE We 
es 


a remodel furs: furnished: 
CROSBY FRISIAN. FUR CO., Rochester, N. 














WANTED—To hear from owner of mane for sale. 
oO. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin 








Orchard Trespassing 


A subscriber in St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., writes us as follows concerning 
the recent editorial in American Agri- 
culturist on the subject of stealing 
farm products. He says: “We have had 
similar experience in a berry patch 
and in our apple orchard. People 
come into the orchard with flour sacks 
to gather the apples. We.do not care 
if they take a few to eat, but they 
don’t even ask permission to get them. 
They just help themselves. I hope we 
will have a little protection as we al- 
Ways spray the orchard two or three 
times each season and have very nice 
fruit. The trespassers come into the 
orchard and take the fruit before it 
is fit to eat and waste a lot of the 
apples besides. I hope the work which 
you are doing will help us tu keep 
thieves away from our premises.” 















Under Federal Investigation 
The Petroleum & Refining Com. 
pany’s bankruptcy proceedings 
to questionable practices which 
pear to have misled stockholders con. 
cerning the company. This compa: 
originally known as the Oi] Products 
Corp., was organized in Delaware by 
George G. Hynson, with an author. 
ized capitalization of $5,009 000, 
which was changed later to 120,009 
shares of no par value. Prior tg 
floating Petroleum Producing and Re. 
fining, Hynson acquired a reputation 
for promoting a number of companies 
that’ helped to fill the grave-yarg 
of investors’ blasted hopes. 
Promoters of this company featured 
possibilities from the standpoint of 
producing one hundred barrels of oil 
per day. It i true that the Company 
received production from its interests 
in wells, but this averaged only about 
ten barrels a day, from which the 
revenue was far too low to meet the 
interests of the bonds outstanding. 
Prospective purchasers of the bonds 
were informed that the leases con. 
trolled by the company had been paig 
for in full. This does not appear to 
be the case in view of the subsequent 
return of the leases to their origina} 
owners, nor would sales representa. 
tions that one-half of the money re. 
ceived from bond sales be used to 
purchase new properties. 
Bankruptcy or confessed failure 
does not offer immunity from a 
searching investigation that goes back 
far beyond present financial difficul- 
ties. The present federal investiga. 
tion of the advertising and sales repre- 
sentations in the promotion of the 
Petroleum Producing and Refining 
Company will bring irregular business 
practices to light. However, any in- 
vestigation of this nature invariably 
comes too late to save the investor's 
dollar. It is safer to investigate be- 
fore investing. 


Not New After All 


A few weeks ago American Agri- 
culturist printed an article in this 
column telling of the stock selling ac- 
tivities in New Jersey of the Toma- 
delli corporation which purports to 
manufacture bottled sunlight. The 
stunt, it is claimed, is a_ wireless 
electric lamp which will burn steadily 
for three years without recharging. 
Apparently this is not a new idea by 
any means, and George Urban, Jr, of 
Erie county. N. Y. sends us an extract 
from The Plough Boy, published at 
Albany 102 years ago. The extract, 
which is dated November 27, 1819. 
reads as follows: 

Very important discovery, if true—It is 
stated in a French paper that in Germany 
the means of producing a peculiar gas bas 
been discovered, which when enclosed ia 
lass and then subjected to an electric shock, 
ecomes a permanent and steady light withoyt 
heat or combustion. 

Perhaps there were no fake stock 
salesmen in those days, for no meén- 
tion is made in the quotation to in- 
dicate that such parasites existed. 
On the other hand, perhaps the 
brokers of that time were busy with 
bona fide propositions and ‘were not 
interésted in bottled sunlight. 


Correct Freight Charges 

If published freight rates are un- 
reasonable or discriminating. there aré 
ways in which a proper understanding 
of them may be brought about. A 
farmer is entitled to use thé lowest 
rates on the commodity which he 
ships. 

Correct information on matters per 
taining to traffic and transportation 
can be had without charge by writing 
to the Bureau of Traffic and Trans- 
poration which has been established 
by the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets at Albany, N. 
Y. They are prepared to adjust mat 
ters involving rates, packing requifé- 
ments and classification ratings. 
making use of this new bureau our 
readers may be able to save them- 
selves time and money. 
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| 120,000 Withersteen was the last of her family, 
Prior tg only daughter of one of the richest Mor- 
and R, in Utah. She had been taught from 
' nil jhood to respect the Mormon church and 
Putation 44 always tried to live up to its ideals. But 
)M panies she grew older, she began to feel the in- 
ave-' ice of their treatment of the Gentiles and 
yard rebel against it. Tull, one of the Mormon 
Jers, was in love with her and angered at 
featureq refusal to marry him, tried to break her 
Point of il by depriving her of the things she valued 
Is + First, Venters, her most faithful rider 
of oil joyal supporter, was sent away; then her 
om pany ile and horses were stolen and her friends 
interests urayed her. Of all her friends, only Lassi- 
ly ab a stranger from the north country, re- 
¥ adout ained loyal. Venters, who had at first been 
ich the ig love with Jane, has lost his heart to Bess, 
neet the girl known as the Masked Rider of Oldring’s 
ndin ¢ of robbers. Whether Jane will remain 
s. Y titah and live under Mormon rule is one 
1¢ bonds of the questions to be solved as the story nears 
3e€S Ccon- send. The love affair of Venters and Bess 
Pen paid fas brought to a bead when she discloses that 
dere is gold in their valley and he sees in 
pear to Bike opportunity to escape. A chance en- 
sequent unter with “rustlers” ends in a thrilling race, 
original in which Venters proves his horse the better 
nd captures two of Jane’s favorite mounts. 
resentas Birir rider, one of Tull’s men, is later killed 
ney re- Mi, an attempt to steal Venters’ ““Wrangle 
used to [Mand with the captured norses, Venters rides 







to face the Mormons in their stronghold. 
Moidring. the leader, he calls out to give 
of the “Masked Rider” and shoots him 
farough the heart. Afterwards, he finds that 
Bess is Oldering’s daughter. 
Meanwhile, Lassiter and Jane are slowly 
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‘THECAUSE,” replied Jane. And she 
found it strangely embarrassing to 
meet the child’s gaze. It seemed to 
her that Fay’s violet eyes looked 
through her with piercing wisdom. 
“Oo love him, don’t 00?” 






















1 “Dear child—run and play,” said 
Jane, “but don’t go too far. Don’t go 
1 Agri- Biltrom this little hill.” 
in this Fay pranced off wildly, joyous over 
ing ac- Biiteedom that had not been granted 
Toma- Bi her for weeks. 
orts to “Jane, why are children more sin- 
The ere than grown-up persons?” asked 
vireless Lassiter. 
steadily “Are they?” 
arging. “t reckon so. Little Fay there— 
dea by the sees things as they appear on the 
Jr, of face. An Indian does that. So does 
extract Ma dog. An’ an Irfdian an’ a dog are 
hed at Mmost of the time right in what they 
extract, see. Mebbe a child is always right.” 
1819, “Well, what does Fay see?” asked 
Jane. 
c—It is “I reckon you know. I wonder 
yo what goes on in Fay’s mind when she 
osed in ses part of the truth with the wise 
c shock, Mieves of a child, an’ wantin’ to know 
withost Bmore, meets with strange falseness 
stock from you? Wait! You are false in 2 
. men- way, though you’re the best woman I 
to in- ever knew. What I want to say is 
xisted. this. Fay has taken your pretendin’ 
s the toto care for me for the thing it 
y with looks on the face. An’ her little form- 
re not in’ mind-asks questions. An’ the 
answers she gets are different from 
the looks of things. So she’ll grow 
es up, gradually takin’ on that false- 
hess, an’ be like the rest of women, 
e Un- Bian’ men, too. An’ the truth of this 
re ar Bi falseness to life is proved by your ap- 
nding Hi pearin’ to love me when you don’t. 
it. A Bi things aren’t what they seem. 
lowest “Lassiter, you’re right. A child 
h Ne Mi thould be told the absolute truth. But 
is that possible? I haven’t been 
S per- able to do it, and all my life I’ve loved 
tation the truth, and I’ve prided myself upon 
riting Bi being truthful. Maybe that was only 
rans- @iegotism. I’m’ learning much, my 
lished Hiitriend. Some of those blinding scales 
tment have fallen from my eyes. And—and 


y, N. ’& to caring for you, I think I care a 





mat- gteat deal. How much, how little, I 
juire- couldn’t say. My heart is almost 
By broken, Lassiter. So now is not a 





800d time to judge of affection. I can 
sill play and be merry with Fay. I 
an still dream. But when I attempt 
Srious thought I’m dazed. I don’t 
think. I don’t care any more. I don’t 
Pray! . . . Think of that, my friend! 
But in spite of my numb feeling I be- 

li rise out of all this dark 
‘ony a better woman, with greater 

of man and God. ‘I’m on the 
Mick now; I’m senseless to all but 
tain, and growing dead to that. Soon- 
® or later “I shall 
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“Tt’ll soon come, Jane,” replied 
Lassiter, soberly. “Then I’m afraid 
for you. Years are terrible things, an’ 
for years you've been bound. Habit 
of years is strong as life itself. Some- 
how, though, I believe as you—that 
you'll come out of it ail a finer wom- 
an. I’m waitin’, too. An’ I’m won- 
derin’—I reckon, Jane, that marriage 
between us is out of all human rea- 
son?” 

“Lassiter! ..... My dear friend! .. . 
It’s impossible for us to marry.” 

“Why—as Fay says?” inquired Las- 
siter, with gentle persistence. 

“Why! I never thought why. But 
it’s not possible. I am Jane, daughter 
of Withersteen. My father would rise 
out of his grave. I’m of Mormon 
birth. I’m being broken. But I’m 
still a Mormon woman. And you 
you are Lassiter!” 

“‘Mebbe I’m not so much Lassiter as 
I used to be.” 

“What was it you said? Habit of 
years is strong as life itself! You can’t 
change the one habit—the purpose of 


your life. For you still pack those 
black guns! You still. nurse your 
passion for blood.” 

A smile, like a shadow, flickered 
across his face. 

“No.” 


this thing you ¢all love. It’s strange, 
Jane Withersteen. ‘Pears to me that 
you’ve thrown away your big heart 
on love—love of religion an’ duty an’ 
churchmen, an’ riders an’ poor fam- 
ilies an’ poor children! Yet you can’t 
see what love is—how it changes a 
person! .. . Listen, an’ in tellin’ you 
Milly Erne’s story I'll show you how 
love changed her. 

“Milly an’ me was children when 
our family moved from Missouri to 
Texas, an’ we growed up in Texas 
Ways same as if we’d been born there. 
We had been poor, an’ there we pros- 
pered. In time the little village whe e 
we went became a town, an’ strangers 
an’ new families kept movin’ in, 
Milly was the belle them days. I can 
see her now, a little girl no bigger ’n a 
bird, an’ as pretty. She had the finest 
eyes, dark blue-black when she was 
excited, an’ beautiful all the time. 
You remember Milly’s eyes! An’ she 
had light-brown hair with streaks of 
gold, an’ a mouth that every feller 
wanted to kiss. 

“An’ about the time Milly was the 
prettiest an’ the sweetest, along came 
a young minister who began to ride 
some of a race with the other fellers 
for Milly. An’ he won. Milly had 
always been strong on religion, an’ 
when she met Frank Erne she went in 
heart an’ soul for the salvation of 
souls. Fact was, Milly, through study 
of the Bible an’ attendin’ church an’ 
revivals, went a little out of her head. 
It didn’t worry the old folks none, an’ 
the only worry to me was Milly’s 
everlastin’ prayin’ an’ workin’ to save 
my soul. She never converted me, 
but we was the best of comrades, an’ I 
reckon no brother an’ sister ever loved 
each other better. Well, Frank Erne 
an’ me hit up a great friendship. He 
was a strappin’ feller, good to look 
at, an’ had the most pleasin’ ways. 
His religion never bothered me, for 








powers are known. 





Famous Detective Story Starts Next Week 


ERE is the answer to the mystery. we told you about in 
HH these columns last week: 
will present to its readers, what is perhaps the most famous 
of the Sherlock Holmes’ stories, “The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, whose recent trip to this country has 
attracted so much attention, created in Sherlock Holmes a per- 
manent addition to favorite characters of fiction. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, Sherlock Holmes and his marvelous 


This unusual and famous story has been secured by the American 
Agriculturist in answer to many requests for a detective serial. 
We wanted to give our readers the best thing procurable in the 
line of such a story and we feel that in spite of many excellent 
competitors, Conan Doyle still leads the list. 

The scene of the exciting adventures of Sherlock Holmes and 
his friend Dr. Watson is the weird, “west country” of England, 
with its sinister legends and their thrilling modern conclusions— 
Begin reading about them at the first chapter! It will start in the 
July 1 issue and you won't be able to stop until as usual—Sherlock 
Holmes solves the Baskerville mystery. 


The American Agriculturist 

















“Lassiter, I lied to you. But I beg 
of you—don’t you lie to me. I’ve 
great respect for you. I believe 
you're softened toward most, perhaps 
all, my people except—But when I 
speak of your purpose, your hate, 
your guns, I have only him in mind. 
I don’t believe you’ve changed. 

For answer he unbuckled the heavy 
cartridge-belt, and laid it with the 
heavy, swing gun-sheaths in her lap. 

“Lassiter!” Jane whispered, as she 
gazed from him to the black, cold 
guns. Without them he appeared 
shorn of strength, defenseless, a 
smaller man. Was she Delilah? 
Swiftly, conscious of only one motive 
—refusal to see this man called craven 
by his enemies—she rose, and with 
blundering fingers buckled the belt 
round his waist where it belonged. 

“Lassiter, I am the coward.” 

“Come with me out of Utah—where 
I can put away my guns an’ be a 
man,” he said. “I reckon I'll prove it 
to you then! Come! You've got 
Black Star back, an’ Night an’ Bells. 
Let’s take the racers an’ little Fay, 
an’ ride out of Utah. The hosses an’ 
the child are all you have left. Come!” 

“No, no, Lassiter. I'll never leave 
Utah. What would I do in the world 
with my broken fortunes and my 
broken heart? I'll never leave these 
purple slopes I love so well.” 

“I reckon I ought to ’ve knowed 
that. Presently you’ll be livin’ down 
here in a hovel, an’ presently Jane 
Withersteen will be a memory. I 
only wanted to have a chance to show 
you how a man—any man—can be 
better 'n he was. If we left Utah I 


' gould prove—I reckon I could prove 


he could hunt an’ fish an’ ride an’ be 
a good feller. After buffalo once, he 
come pretty near to savin’ my life. 
We got to be thick as brothers, an’ he 
was the only man I ever seen who I 
thought was good enough for Milly. 

“Soon after they married I left 
home—it seems Milly was the only 
one who could keep me home—an’ I 
went to the bad, as to prosperin’. I 
saw some pretty hard life in the Pan 
Handle, an’ then I went North. In 
them days Kansas an’ Nebraska was 
as bad, come to think of it, as these 


days right here onthe border of 
Utah. I got to be pretty handy with 
guns. An’ there wasn’t many riders 


as could beat me ridin’. An’ I can 
say all modest-like that I never seen 
the white man who could track a hoss 
or a steer or a man with me. Afore I 
knowed it two years slipped by, an’ 
all at once I got homesick, an’ pulled 
a bridle south. 

“Things at home had changed. I 
never got over that home-cgmin’. 
Mother was dead an’ in her grave. 
Father was a silent, broken man, killed 
already on his feet. Frank Erne was 
a ghost of his old self, through with 
workin’, through with preachin’, al- 
most through with livin’, an’ Milly 
was gone! .. .It was a long time be- 
fore I got the story. Father had no 
mind left, an’ Frank Erne was afraid 
to talk. So I had to pick up what ’d 
happened from different people. 

“Tt ’pears that soon after I left 
home another preacher come to the 
little town. An’ he an’ Frank become 
rivals. This feller was different from 
Frank. He preached some other kind 
of religion, and he was quick an’ pas- 
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slonate, where Frank was slow an’ 
mild. He went after people, women 
specially. In looks he couldn’t com- 
pare to Frank Erne, but he had power 
over women. He had a voice, an’ he 
talked an’ talked an’ preached an’ 
preached. Milly fell under his in- 
fluence. She became mighty inter- 
tested in his religion. Frank had 
patience with her, as was his way, an’ 
let her be as interested as she liked. 
All religions were devoted to one God, 
he said, an’ it wouldn’t hurt Milly 
none to study a different point of 
view. So the new preacher often 
called on Milly, an’ sometimes in 
Frank's absence. Frank was a cat- 
tle-man between Sundays. 

“Along about this time an incident 
come off that I couldn’t: get much light 
on. A stranger come to town, an’ was 
seen with the preacher. This strang- 
er was a big man with an eye like blue 
ice, an’ a baard of gold. He had 
money, an’ he ’peared a man of mys- 
tery, an’ the town went to buzzin’ 
when he disappeared about the same 
time as a young woman known to be 
mightily interested in the new preach- 
ers’ religion. Then, presently, along 
comes a man from somewhere in IIli- 
nois, an’ he up an’ spots this preacher 
as a famous Mormon proselyter. That 
ri’led Frank Erne as nothin’ ever be- 
fore, an’ from rivals they come to be 
bitter enemies. An’ it ended in Frank 
goin’ to the meetin’-house where Milly 
was listenin’, an’ before her an’ every- 
body else he called that preacher— 
called him, well, almost as hard as 
Venters called Tull here sometime 
back. An’ Frank followed up that 
call with a hoss-whippin’, an’ he drove 
the proselyter out of town. 

“People noticed, so 'twas said, that 
Milly’s sweet disposition changed. 
Some said it was because she would 
soon become a mother, an’ others said 
she was pinin’ after the new religion. 
An’ there was women who said right 
out that she was pinin’ after the Mor- 
mon. Anyway, one mornin’ Frank 
rode in from one of his trips, to find 
Milly gone. He had no real near 
neighbors—livin’ a little out of town— 
but those who was nearest said a 
wagon had gone by in the night, an’ 
they thought it stopped at her door. 
Well, tracks always tell, an’ there was 
the wagon tracks an’ hoss tracks an’ 
man tracks. The news spread like 
wildfire that Milly had run off from 
her husband. Everybody but Frank 
believed it, an’ wasn’t slow in tellin’ 
why she run off. Mother had always 
hated that strange streak of Milly’s, 
takin’ up with the new religion as she 
had, an’ she believed Milly ran off 
with the Mormon. That hastened 
mother’s death, an’ she died unfor- 
givin’. Father wasn’t the kind to bow 
down under disgrace or misfortune, 
but he had surpassin’ love for Milly, 
an’ the loss of her broke him. 


B proces the minute I heard of Milly’s 
disappearance I never believed she 
went off of her own free will. I knew 
Milly, an’ I knew she couldn’t have 
done that. I stayed at home awhile 
tryin’ to make Frank Erne talk. But 
if he knowed anythin’ then he would- 
n’t tell it. So I set out to find Milly. 
An’ I tried to get on the trail of that 
proselyter. I knew if I ever struck a 
town he’d visited that I'd get a trail. 
I knew, too, that nothin’ would stop 
his proselytin’. An’ I rode from town 
to town. I had a blind faith that some- 
thin’ was guidin’ me. An’ as the weeks 
an’ months went by I growed into a 
strange sort of a man, I guess. Any- 
way, people were afraid of me. Two 
years after that, way over in a corner 
of Texas, I struck a town where my 
man had been. He'd jest left. Peo- 
ple said he came to that town without 
a woman. I back-trailed my man 
through Arkansas an’ Mississippi, an’ 
the old trail got hot again in Texas. 
I found the town where he first went 
after leavin’ home. An’ here I got 
track of Milly. I found a cabin where 
she had given birth to her baby. There 
was no way to tell whether she’d been 
kept a prisoner or not. The feller who 
owned the place was a mean, silent 
sort of a skunk, an’ as I was leavin’ 
I jest took a chance an’ left my mark 
on him. Then I went home again. 
“It was to find I hadn’t any home, 
no more. Father had been dead a 
year. Frank Erne still lived in the 
house where Milly had left him. If 
stayed with him awhile, an’ I grew 
old watchin’ him. His farm had gone 
to weed, his cattle had strayed or been 
rustled, his house weathered till it 
wouldn’t keep out rain nor wind. An’ 
Frank set on the porch and whittled 
sticks, an’ day by day wasted away. 
There was times when he ranted about 
like a crazy man, but mostly he was 
always sittin’ an’ starin’ with eyes 
that made a man curse. I figured 
Frank had a secret fear that I needed 
to know. An’ when I told him ra 








Post’ Toasties are 
telling the world 
what a wonderful 


food corn is — 


LL the way around this busy world of 
ours, Post Toasties are known as a 


delicious food. 


Never any argument about the corn market 
when taste and Post Toasties get together— 
from that on, it’s a call for more. 


Are you getting your share of these golden- 
brown flakes of goodness, with their wonder- 
ful flavor and crispness ? 


Good for breakfast, good for lunch, good for 
any hunger-time —and always ready and 
always crisp. Fill the bowl, add cream or 
milk—and there you are! 


There are other corn flakes, but there is 
nothing else like Post Toasties. 


America needs more corn-eaters, and the 
appetite needs more Post Toasties— made 
entirely of choice American corn. 


Back to pre-war prices, and ready for you at 
your grocer’s. Be sureto order Post Toasties 
by name, and get the yellow and red pacrage. 


Always in Good Taste— 


Post Toasties 


~improved com 





Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek Mich. 
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OUR GIFT TO YOU 
LADY'S 2% ELGIN WRIST WATCH 


FILLED 
Given for Only 21 Yearly Subscriptions 


Reward No. +63—This little watch is a beauty and must be 
seen to be appreciated. The fact that it contains one of the 
famous Elgin movements shows that it is a 
good reliable time-keeper. The case is gold 
filled and is guaranteed for 20 years. Any 
jeweler can tell you that a 20 year case is 

sure to give satisfaction. 


By being able to purchase these watches at an 
extremely low wholesale price, we are able to give them 
away on terms which seem almost impossible. Just 
think of getting one of these beautiful and reliable wrist 
watches free, postpaid simply by getting 21 yearly sub- 
scriptions for American Agriculturist at $1.00 per year. 
Subscriptions may be new or renewal, In case you do 
not get 21 subscriptions you may have the watch by 
sending 10 one-year subscriptions at $1.00 each and $6.00 
additional. It you are not more than pleased when you 
receive this watch return it and get your money back. 


On request we will make you a special offer of one of these 
watches in combination with either a 3 yr. or 5 yr. subscription. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Reward Dept. 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


P. &. Send for 16 page reward list which shows bow to get dolls, dishes, silverwear, air rifies,cte.,free, 








trafled Milly for near three years: an’ 
had got trace of her, an’ saw where 
she’d had her baby, I thought he 
would drop dead at my feet. An’ 
when he’d come round more natural- 
like he begged me to give up the trail. 
But he wouldn't explain. So I let him 
alone, an’ watched him day an’ night. 

“An’ I found there was one thing 
still precious to him, an’ it was a 
little drawer where he kept his papers. 
This was in the room where he slept. 
An’ it ‘peared he seldom slept. But 
after bein’ patient I got the contents 
of that drawer an’ found two letters 
from Milly. One was a long letter 
written a few months after her dis- 
appearance. She had been bound an’ 
gagged an’ dragged away from her 
home by three men, an’ she named 
them—Hurd, Metzger, Slack. They 
were strangers to her. She was taken 
to the little town where I found trace 
of her two years after. But she didn’t 
send the letter‘from that town. There 
she was penned in. ’Peared that the 
proselyter, who had, of course, come 
on the scene, was not runnin’ any 
risks of losin’ her. She went on to say 
that for a time she was out of her 
head, an’ when she got right again all 
that kept her alive was the baby. It 
was a beautiful baby, she said an’ all 
she thought an’ dreamed of was some- 
how to get baby back to its father, an’ 
then she'd thankfully lay down and 
die. An’ the letter’ ended abrupt, in 
the middle of a sentence, an’ it wasn’t 
signed. 


‘“PTAHE second letter was written more 

than two years after the first. It 
was from Salt Lake City. It simply 
said that Milly had heard her brother 
was on her trail. She asked Frank to 
tell her brother to give up the search 
because if he didn’t she would suffer 
in a way too horrible to tell. She 
didn’t beg. She just stated a fact an’ 
made the simple request. An’ she 
ended that letter by sayin’ she would 
soon leave Sait Lake City with the 
man she had come to love, an’ would 
never be heard of again. 

“I recognized Milly’s handwriting’, 
an’ I recognized her way of puttin’ 
things. But that second letter told me 
of some great change in her. Ponder- 
in’ over it, I felt at last she’d either 
come to love that feller an’ his re- 
ligion, or some terrible fear Made her 
lie an’ say so. I couldn’t be sure 
which. But, of course, I meant to find 
out. I'll say here, if I'd known Mor- 
mons then as I do now I'd left Milly 
to her fate. For mebbe she was right 
about what she'd suffer if I kept on 
her trail. But I was young an’ wild 
them days. First I went to the town 
where she'd first been taken, an’ I 
went to the place where she’d been 
kept. I got that skunk who owned 
the place, an’ took him out in the 
woods, an’ made him tell all he 
knowed. That wasn’t much as to 
length, but it was terrible in sub- 
stance. This time I left him some in- 
capacitated for any more skunk work. 
Then I hit the trail for Utah. 


BE eemey was fourteen years ago. I 
saw the incomin’ of most of the 
Mormons. It was a wild country an’ 
awildtime. I rode from town to town, 
village to village, ranch to ranch, 
camp to camp. I never stayed long in 
one place. I never had but one idea, 
I never rested. Four years went by, 
an’ I knowed every trail in northern 
Utah. I kept on an’ as time went by, 
an’ I'd begun to grow old in my 
search, I had firmer, blinder faith in 
whatever was guidin’ me. So I never 
really lost the trail, though for years 
it was the dimmest trail ever followed 
by any man. 

“Then come a change in my luck. 
Along in Central Utah I rounded up 
Hurd, an’ I whispered somethin’ in 
his ear, an’ watched his face, an’ then 
throwed a gun against his bowels. 
An’ he died with his teeth so tight 
shut I couldn’t have pried them open 
with a knife. Slack an’ Metzger that 
same year both heard me whisper the 
same question, an’ neither would they 
speak a word when they lay dyin’. 
Long before I’d learned no man of 
this breed or class would give up any 
secrets! I had to see in a man’s fear 
of death the connections with Milly 
Erne’s fate. An’ as the years passed 
at long intervals I would find such a 
man. 

“So as I drifted on the long trail 
down into southern Utah my name 
preceded me, an’ I had to meet a peo- 
ple prepared for me, an’ ready with 
guns. They made me a gun-man. 
An’ that suited me. In all this time 
signs of the proselyter an’ the giant 
with the blue-ice eyes an’ the gold 
beard seemed to fade dimmer out of 
the trail. Only twice in ten years 
did I find a trace of that mysterious 
man who had visited the proselyter at 
my home village. What he had to do 


‘for me to learn, un! 
spirit led me to him! “As for the oy, 
man, I knew, as sure a6 I brea 
the stars shone an’ the wind } 
that I'd meet him some day. , 
“Eighteen years I’ve been on » 
trial. An’ it led me to the last lop 
villages of the Utah border. Ligh 
years! ...I feel pretty old now, 
was only twenty when I hit that 
Well, as I told you, back here a 
a Gentile said Jane Withersteen coula 
tell me about Milly Erne an’ show me 
her grave!” 


rT low voice ceased, and Lassite 
slowly turned his sombrero Pound 
and round and appeared to be count. 
ing the silver ornaments on the bang 
Jane leaning toward him, sat ag i 
petrified, listening intently, waiting ty 
hear more. She could have shriekeg 
but power of tongue and lips wer, 
denied her. She saw only this sad, 
gray, passion-worn man, and 
heard only the faint rustling of thy 
leaves. 

“Well, I came to Cottonwoods" 
went on Lassiter, ‘‘an’ you showed m 
Milly’s grave. An’ though your teeth 
have been shut tighter ’n them of aj 
the dead men lyin’ back along tha 
trail, jest the same you told me thy 
secret I've lived these eighteen year 
to hear! Jane, I said you'd tell m 
without ever me askin’. I didn’t neeg 
to ask my question here. The day, 
you remember, when that fat party 
throwed a gun on me in your court, 
an’—” 

“Oh! Hush!” whispered Jane, blind. 
ly holding up her hands. 

“IT seen in your face that Dyer, now 
a bishop, was the proselyter who 
ruined Milly Erne!” 

For an instant Jane Withersteen’s 
brain was a whirling chaos, and she 
recovered to find herself grasping at 
Lassiter like one drowning. And a 
if by a lightning stroke she sprang 
from her dull apathy into exquisite 
torture. 

“It’s a lie! Lassiter! No, no!” she 
moaned. “I swear—you’re wrong!" 

“Stop! You'd prejure yourself! 
But I'll spare you that. You pot 
woman! Still blind! Still faithful! 
... Listen. I know. Let that settle 
it. An’ I give up my purpose!” 

“What is it—you say?” 

“I give up my purpose. I’ve come 
to see an’ feel differently. I can’t help 
poor Milly. An’ I’ve outgrowed re 
venge. I’ve come to see I can be no 
judge for men. I can’t kill a man 
jest for hate, Hate ain’t the same 
with me since I loved you and litt 
Fay.” 

‘Lassiter! You mean you won't kill 
him?” Jane whispered. 

“No.” j 

“For my sake?” 

“TI reckon. I can’t understand, bu 
I'll respect your feelin’s.” 

“Because you—oh, because you lov 
me?... Eighteen years! You wert 
that terrible Lassiter! And now—bt 
cause you love me?” 


(To be continued) 
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The summer fashion magazine # 
the American Agriculturist is 
from the front cover tothe back 
practical, good-looking unusual 
signs for waists, dresses, skirts, 
dren’s clothes, and other practi¢ 
garments. Almost 400 are illustrated 
and, in addition, there are embroidet? 
designs and a seven lessons course # 
dress making. The book is only 
cents and may be ordered from 
fashion department, American 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
York. Every pattern is seam-alle 
and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Pure soap and water is the ! 
cleanser for bathroom floor and 
work, and a little kerosene will 
most stains from porcelain. 5® 
scouring powders take the gloss 

or enamelled surfaces 


ae 


leave them streaked and worn. — 
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Time-Saving in the Kitchen 


.A Broad Shelf Takes The Prize, 
vith A Handy Cupbard, A Pressure 
ooker and Plentiful Hot Water 
ove Behind.—By Emma Gary Wal- 


MUST confess that I have always 
1 liked to do things as they suit my 
m particular circumstances, rather 
nan to follow precedent blindly. Per- 
sap this is why I have worked out 
my own kitchen some time and 
por saving methods which may con- 
sin some suggestions for others. 
As I look about my kitchen do- 
in, it seems to me that my handiest 
wnvenience is a broad shelf just un- 
xa window. It is out of the way of 
» stove, sink, and table. On the 
hthand wall and within a step of 
broad shelf, is a closed cupboard, 
jin that cupboard is a variety of 
imple equipment, which can be easily 
ched, to use upon the shelf. 
It happens that a near relative is 
druggist, and thus I learned that the 
rescription desk of the pharmacist 
must always be kept clear and ready 
for action in case of a hurry call. 
Now I saw, early in my housekeep- 
ing, that many of my really usefull 
mall pieces of apparatus were stored 
nm a high shelf in the big pantry. 
When I wanted my food chopper, it 
as a nuisance to get it. I remem- 
bred the prescription desk and sat 
jown to figure things. out. 
I would have a “double-decker” 
broad shelf in front of the window, 
side which was my rocking chair. 
e top shelf would be covered with 
inc; the under shelf, eighteen inches 
lower, With oilcloth. “There would be 
double-doored cupboard in the cor- 
r against the wall. This cupboard 
ould take up very little room, being 
little over four feet long, about 
fifteen inches deep, and six feet high, 
nd would have three drawers under- 
ath to bring it down to the floor. 
good carpenter put it in properly, 
nd I painted it to match the kitchen 
oodwork. 
On the Two Broad Shelves 
On the under shelf was promptly 
ut my darning basket and “pick-up” 
ewing. I-never had had a place in 
ny kitchen for a magazine, book, or 
pick-up” work, but the “lower deck” 
my broad shelf has proved as handy 
a pocket in a shirt. 
The upper shelf, zinc covered, with 
ezinc lapped up to exclude even the 
iniest crumb from lodging in a crack, 
always kept clear for the next job 
like the prescription desk. As soon 
I get through using it for one pur- 
oe, it is cleared off and cleaned, 
nd no one is allowed to set on it.»even 
dipper or a growing plant. 
The cupboard at the right is care- 
uly arranged—clean newspapers and 
lof string in the lower drawer; 
owels in the second; and cook books 
nd bulletins in the third. 
Next, the shelves:—the lower one is 
voted to what I, call my mechanical 
quipment. Here is my carborun- 
um wheel, and it is quick »work to 
pen the oupboard door, clamp it to 
edge of the zinc-covered shelf, 
nd sharpen the kitchen’ knives. 
here is nothing more irritating than 
use a dull knife on a loaf of fresh 
read, for peeling vegetables, or chop- 
ing. Now it is easy to keep every 
bol.edged. It is equally easy to lift 
t the food chopper, fasten it in 
lace, and run the left-over bits of 
through for sandwiches; or to 
hee vegetables for soup; or the left- 
vers of meat and bread for the main 
of a delicious meat loaf. 
Here vegetables are sliced for sal- 
cream is whipped, eggs are 
faten, bread mixed, or any other 
hanical task accomplished which 
alls for a little clear space and the 
ht kind of an outfit. Many things 
itich I used not to have time to at- 
mpt, are now easily accomplished. 
Fireless and Pressure Cookers 


The fireless cooker which is a master 
nd at attending to its own business 
2 producing the best of results; the 
*ssure cooker which saves time and 
I; and the hose-like dish washer 
ha soap receptacle just back of 
Spray, all relieve- many a hard day 
& crowded schedule. 
ese articles really cost nothing, 
I paid for them over and over in 
“ Years that I did without them, in 
éxtra help I had to hire, and in 
* Weariness I suffered. 


= 
am 


The pressure cooker has paid for 
itself in the time and fuel it has saved 
in canning alone. Now instead of 
spending days and days cooking my- 
self, as well as the fruits and vege- 
tables, over the hot stove, I can do 
a few each day in the cool of the 
morning and enjoy it; cheaper cuts 
of meat are made tender and delic- 
ious, and I can go around the house, 
knowing that nothing on the stove 
will burn. 

That dish-washer is surely a bles- 
sing! The force of the water quickly 
rinses away all foreign material, and 
the heat of the dishes makes the dry- 
ing of them a very simple matter. 

But perhaps some who preside over 
well-managed kitchens will say at this 
point, “That is all very well, but we 
have no hot water tank, and no fau- 
cets or sink drain, and so we could 
not have this aid to quick dish wash- 
ing.” 

Hot Water in Every Kitchen 

Every kitchen ought to be equipped 
with a hot water tank, and faucets, 
a sink and a sink drain can be put 
in at a most reasonable expense. 
After all, it is mot an expense, but 
an investment which will yield actual 
cash dividends in the economy and 
good health made possible. 

The kitchen is the workshop of the 
home, and an abundance of hot water 
is a prime necessity. This is especially 
true in the rural districts where there 
are milk containers to keep scrup- 
ulously clean, sausage making in the 
fall, and other processes which may 
be very difficult if attempted with 
out-of-date methods. 

If any housekeeper needs devices 
to save lifting and lugging, it is the 
one who lives where the world’s food 
is produced! She is entitled to an up- 
to-date plant for her work, for the 
benefit of everyone concerned. 

Even when the range fire is not 
kept in summer, a kerosene heater to 
heat the tank is inexpensive and 
practical. Or there is a moderate 
priced equipment which can be in- 
stalled in the cellar and run with a 
very small amount of coal and atten- 
tion, and which will furnish the kitch- 
en, and if need be, a bath room, with 
ample hot water the year around. 

When all is said and done, my 
broad shelf may be the handiest 
article in my kitchen, but its abund- 
ance of hot water is the greatest labor 
saver, for it robs so many tasks ~* 
their disagreeable features, 


Most children who refuse plain milk 
will enjoy taking it through a couple 
of soda straws if it has a little va- 
nilla added. 


Delicious Cherry Recipes 
Glacé Cherries 

Select firm, sweet cherries from 
which the stems have not been re- 
moved. Into a perfectly clean por- 
celain-lined saucepan put a pound cf 
granulated sugar and a gill of cold 
water, and boil to a syrup. Do not 
stir during the process of cooking. 
Try the syrup occasionally by dropping 
a little in cold water. When it 
changes to a brittle candy it is done. 
Remove the saucepan at once from 
the fire and set it in a pan of boiling 
water. Dip each cherry quickly in 
the hot syrup and lay on a waxed 
paper to dry. If the syrup shows 
signs of becoming too thick, add more 
boiling water to that in the outside 
pan. When all the cherries have been 
“dipped” stand them in a warm place 
to dry. 


Sugared Cherries 

Use large, firm cherries for this dish. 
Have in front of you a soup-plate 
containing the whites of three eggs 
mixed with five tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, another plate filled with sifted 
powdered sugar at your right, the 
bowl of cherries at your left. Dip each 
cherry in the water and white of egg, 
turn it over and over in the sugar and 
lay on a chilled platter to dry. When 
all are done sift more powdered sugar 
over the fruit and arrange carefully 
on a glass dish. 


Cherry Pudding 


Stem and stone two heaping cupfuls 
of cherries. Beat three eggs light and 
stir into them a pint of milk, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, and a quart 
of flour which has been twice sifted 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Beat well and add the cherries, 
which should be thoroughly dredged 
with flour. Stir these in, lightly and 
quickly; turn into a greased pudding- 
dish, and bake in a steady oven for an 
hour and a half. Bake, covered, for 
the first hour; uncover and brown. 
Serve the pudding in the dish in which 
it is baked. Eat hot with a hard 
sauce. 


Cherry roly-poly 

Sift one teaspoonful of salt and 
three level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder into one pint of flour; rub 
into this one tablespoonful of butter 
and moisten with enough milk to 
make a rather stiff dough. Toss on 
the board and pat into a rectangular 
shape. Have ready some stoned and 
well-drained cherries, lay them on the 
dough and press them gently into it. 
Dredge with flour and roll over into 
a loose roll, pinch the edges together 
and wrap in a cloth. Lay in a steamer 
and cook one hour; serve with cherry 
sauce. 


I appreciate everything in the house- 
hold page and turn to it the first 
thing when I open the paper. I thank 
you for this help and wish you suc- 
cess.—(Mrs. LeRoy L. Higy, N. Y. 





two ducklings across the front. 
are cut, allows for large pockets. 
dresses this summer. 
appliqued on with big stitches. 


Two Practical Designs for the Youngsters 


The small girl will be very proud of this cunning little frock ith its 
The attractive way in which the sleeves 
Cretonne is all the rage for girls’ 
The ducklings ought to be in a bright color, and 





Pattern No. 1360 is cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material. Price 12c. 
The transfer pattern is included in the 
pattern. 

Easy to cut, to make and to launder 
is the little romper pattern illustrated. 
For the youngster’s first rompers this 
style is extremely practical. If made 


of gingham and chambray, the little 


gar 


again without wearing out. 
economical to cut several at a time 
from the same pattern. 

No. 1252 cuts in sizes %, 1, 2, and 3 
years. 
inch material with % yard 27-inch 
contrasting. Price 12c. 














ments can be washed over and over 
It is 


Size 3 requires 1% yards 27- 
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How to Make 
Jam and Jelly 


With Positive Success 


New Process Requires Only 1 Minute’s 
Boiling and Never Fails 
By Ann Proctor 











The greatest cooking authorities in this 
country—Good Housekeeping’ Institute, 
Boston Cooking School, Modern Priscilla 
Proving Plant, government experts, do- 
mestic science teachers, etc—and house- 
wives everywhere are hailing with delight 
the New Certo Process of making all 
kinds of jam and jelly. Anyone, even a 
child,can now make jam or jelly of excel- 
lent quality, with any kind of fruit in a 
few minutes. Only one minute’s boiling is 
required, and the result is one-half more 
product from same amount of fruit. 

Certo (surejell) is a pure fruit prod- 
uct, contains no gelatine or preservative, 
It is concentrated pectin, supplied by 
Mother Nature in some fruits, now bot- 
tled for household use. With it, jam and 
jelly making is a fascinating pastime— 
no guesswork or worry. Cooking authori- 
ties call it “the short-boiling process” be- 
cause you boil only one minute. This 
short boiling saves the natural color and 
flavor of the fruit, permits the use of 
fully ripened fruit, and makes one-half 
more product from the same amounr of 
fruit because no juice is boiled away. 

With Certo you can make jam or jelly 
from any fruit. Peach, pear, or rhubarb 
jam, blackberry, elderberry or cherry 
jelly, orange marmalade, etc., are easily 
and quickly made and keep perfectly. 
Certo “jells” any fruit juice. It simply 
supplies the necessary pectin to “jell” all 
the fruit juice. 

Certo is what you have been looking 
for. Be the first to use it in your neigh- 
borhood so you can tell your friends about 
it, and show them the excellent results 
you had. You can get Certo from most 
grocers or druggists, or we will send it 
to you by parcel post prepaid, with Book 
of nearly 100 Recipes for 35 cents. Be 
sure to include your grocer’s name and 
address. Then we will see that he carries 
Certo for the convenience of yourself and 
friends. Try one bottle of Certo—investi- 
gate the new, the highly endorsed Certo 
process of making jam and jelly and 
save hours of time and worry and fre- 
quent failures of the old method. Pectin 
Sates Co., Inc., 608 East Ave., Roches- 
oe, 2. ¥. 








FUND RAISING 
PLAN 


For Granges and Church 
Societies 


Weare helping Granges and 
Church Societies raise money 
by paying very generously for 
looking after our subscription 
interests in their localities. 


If your Grange or Church 
Society needs money do not 
fail to write for full particulars 
of our astonishingly attractive 
offer. 


Whether you want to raise 
$10.00 or $50.00 you will find 
this an opportunity that is too 
good to miss. 


In writing please let us know 
whether you want to raise 
money for a church Society or 
a Grange and about how much 
you would like to raise. You . 
do not obligate yourself in any — 
way by sending for particulars, 


Address 
FUND RAISING DEPARTMENT 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 














July 1st ends WHITE LEGHORN Special 


© week more—lIc per chick less 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES OF YOUR CHICKS—larze 
Customers ordering 100 or more White Leghorns 
when this big drive ae. may sy Ie per 


hatches insure it 
before July Ist, 
chick from this price list 


Pen | 


daily 


500 
$52.50 

72.50 

97.50 


100 
$5.75 $11.00 
7.75 15.00 
10.25 20.00 


DEDUCT fc PER CHICK FROM ABOVE LIST _IF YOU eapee 100 


OR MORE WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bik., or Brn, Leghorns 3.25 
3.25 


Mixed Chicks 


Barred Rocks 3.78 
Send money order, check or registered letter. 


Brd Rocks Spoj Mtg 4. 


BEFORE JULY | 


5.75 11.00 52.50 100.60 
5.75 11.00 52. 100.00 

. 13.00 62.50 120.00 
9.25 18.00 


; 85. 
Cannot be shipped C. O. D. 


Mailed you parcel post prepsid, with safe arrival of full count guaranteed 


within 1200 miles 


W.F. HILLPOT, 


Box 29‘ Frenchtown, N. J. 





Special Summer Prices 


By Parcel Post Prepaid 


Guarantee Live Delivery 


"t fail to take advantage of these prices for they will include our number one grade Chicks 
sy stock is bred for quality and hemvy egg production. Will ship any number of chicks from 25 up 


B Leghorns and Odds and Ends at 10 cts. 
RE dcteasl beeed tee Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minorcas and White 
S. C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cts. 


S.C. Reds and Barred Rocks at 13 cts. 
Wryandottes at 15 cts. 


30,000 chicks every week. Our 13th Year. 


S.C. Anconas at 12 cts. R.C. and 


Order direct from this advertisement. 


Attractive Catalogue Free. 


HUBERS RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High St., 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 





BABY CHICKS PURE BRED FOR 1922 


Look and Listen what we say as to prices for 


JUNE AND JULY 


Bred to lay and they do it. 
To your door prepaid Parcel Post. 
Order from this ad and save delay in your order. 


means Success. 
Anteed. 


Buy them, try them and beconvinced Quality 
Live Delivery Guar- 


No order for less than 25 chicks 


S. C. White, 8. C. Brown, ». C. Buff Leghorns 
Batred Rocks, S. C. R. 1. Reds, Anconas 


10c Each 
18” 


White Rocks, W. Wyandottes, R. C. R. 1. Reds B. Minorcas we ” 
White and Buff Orpingtons 16c ” 


Odds and Ends Broiler Chicks 10¢ 
Catalogue Free for the askin 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., , —— 


” 


Ohio 








=» $3. 
$55.00 for 500; 


A. E. HAMPTON, 





HAMPTONS BLACK .LEGHORN CHICKS 
50 for 25; $6.50 for 50; 
Te Fas ANTON BLACK LEOHON EME, will penne and satis(y you and grow into the bet layer 


are deal guaranteed anywhere east of the Miss. River. 
parcel post. Safe delivery and a squ OIRGULAT TREE 
BOX A 


For Delivery JULY 5 


and each week thereafter 
$12.00 for 100; 
$110.00 for 1000 | ~*~ 


PITTSTOWN, N. J. 











, Hatching every day in the week 


and every hour in the day. We are 

the World’s Largest Producers. 

THREE MILLION FOR 1922 

Twelve pular breeds of best 

ghorobren. stock obtainable —9c 

and up. We also have QUALITY 
chicks from heavy laying stock 

—Five breeds—at small additional 

cost. 

We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
gurra’s stanvand where east of the Rockies and 
AGG. U. $. PAT. OFF. guarantee 957 safe arrival. 

Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 

ston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 

phia, Pa., Dept. 67 


land, Ohio 
icage, t1,, Dept. 67 


MABE) EBaby Chik 


Postage PAID. 95% live 
arrival ‘guaranteed. 
MONTH'S FEED 
FREE with each order. A 
Hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Select and 
Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 


BIG STURDY CHICKS 
June 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th 


lantine 3. C, W. Lghorns, 13c; quality S. C. Reds 
= Ritciet arrea *Rocks, l5e; Martin's White 
Wyandottes, 18c. Order now from this 


SUNNY SIDE POULTRY FARM Copper Hill, N. J. 


Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere and 

onarene. ” auarantesd 958 eal & 

Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
. B. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
mn _ Leghorns, 

White Wyandottes 

tnoreas, ui 

ends and ends. Write today for price 
Tee. 

rr GRAY, Box 32, Savona, N. Y. 


t 
427 So. Dearbern Street 








Get our low July 
ices. July chicks 
for January layers. 

















Post 
rrival. 
Buff 





To $1.50 each. 


a 
WHITE LEGHORN Write for price 
list of six te 


PULLETS / 5 mae aes 


Pure-bred, beavy laying strain. 
GYCLE HATCHER co., ELMIRA, had Ve 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 
ee 


Lc. BR. Hummer & Ce, Frenchtown, N. 








25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


Moaltiyy, Strong and vigorous, hatched by experts 
with 2 years experience in one of the largest, 
finest, and best equipped hatcheries in the State 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. lle 
$100.00 per 1000; Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

$120.00 per 1000; S. C. Reds & S. C. Black Minor- 
cas, l5e each, $140.00 per 1000; Mixed Chicks, 9c 
each, $80.00 per 1000; Mixed Chicks (all heavy 
Rreeds,) 10c each, $90.00 per 1000. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed, by Prepaid Parcel Post; $1.00 
will book your order, bal. 10 days before date of 
delivery. Order direct from ‘“‘Ad” or write for 
free Catalog. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 
The Old Reliable Plant. 





CHICKS WITH PEP 


Big June and July Price Reduction 

Try some of our fullblooded DON’T 

STOP LAYING KIND of chicks for 
June and July. e ; 

Min- 


° 13c, J.eg- 
horns 10c, Orpingtons and Sil. Wyan- 
dottes 15c, broilers 10c. 5: 

500 and 10¢ on 1000 lots. 
Catalog. Prepaid, safe delivery. 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
Bex A, Holgate, Ohie 


BABY CHICKS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Mino. Prepaid. 
livery Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
RELIABLE HATCHERY 
MC ALISTERVILLE, 





Safe De- 


Box 25 PA. 


ROSEMONT Baby Chicks 


Established Rosemont quality—none better. 
Prices moderate. Superior service. Eleven breeds. 
Choice, free range, healthy, heavy-laying breed- 
ing flocks. Husky chicks~shipped prepaid and 
guaranteed. Write today for complete illus- 
trated catalog—FREE. 


ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Resement, Hunterdon Co., New Jersey 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 

class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 

. Anconas, lle each; White Wyandottes,. Black 

15e each; White Brown, ghorns, 

Pekin Ducklings 30c each. Safe delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid parce! post. 


POULTRY FARM NUNDA, WN. Y. 


& March Hatched. $120 per 100 


Feb. 4 
MIXED $65 per 50. $28 per 20. April & May 
Hatched. $100 per 100. $52.50 per 50 


$22.00 per 20. Satisfaction Safe arrival 
PULLETS guaranteed. Make early winter layers. 


HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS '10 days old 


Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks $23.00 per 100, 
White Leghorns and Anconas $20.00 per 10@, 


EMPIRE HATCHERY, SEWARD, WN. Y. 




















NUNDA 























Farmer on Reserve Board 


Washington, June 15.—Two long 


standing demands of agriculture on- 


the powers that be in the federal 
government have been brought to a 
focus in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of the eighth member of the 
Federal Reserve Board about to be 
made by the President as this letter 
is written. One of these demands is 
that agriculture should and must be 
given proper and adequaté represen- 
tation on the boards and commissions 
which actually frame as well as carry 
out great government policies and ac- 
tivities. The other is that the 
financial fabric which has been built 
up in this country under the guidance 
and to meet the needs of the most 
wonderful commercial and manufac- 
turing development the world has ever 
seen, shall be modified. and adjusted 
to meet the needs of the most wonder- 
ful agricultural development the world 
ever saw. 

The federal reserve act has been 
amended so it contains the following 
language, the words in italics being 
new: 

“A federal reserve board is hereby 
created which shall consist of eight 
members, including the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
the Currency who shall be members 
ex-officio, and six members appointed 
by the President of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. In selecting the six ap- 
pointed members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, not more than one of 
whom shall be selected from any 
one Federal Reserve district, the 
President shall have due- regard to 
a fair representation of the Financial, 
Agricultural, industrial and commercial 
interests and geographical divisions 
of the country.” 

The little change of seven to eight 
in total number and of five to six 
in appointive members, and the ad- 
dition of the word agricultural to 
the qualifications of membership, has 
caused the furore which has agitated 
banks, bankers, financiers, press, pub- 
lic, politicians and the administration 
for the past six months. But it is now 
law, and the President was to make 
the appointment within the next few 
hours or few days at the outside. 


The activities of the farm organiza- 
tions in Washington have been turned 
for a long time toward these two ob- 
jectives, and are now turned toward 
securing the appointment of the right 
man, if he can be found. It is prov- 
ing a most difficult job. One reason 
is that this Federal Reserve Board 
position is one of great responsibility 
extending in very many ways, one of 
which is the financial responsibility. 
The financial system of the United 
States has come to rest largely on this 
federal reserve system and the stabili- 
ty of the financial systems of the rest 
of the world rest very largely just 
now on the United States system. So 
financiers very properly ask to have 
the man appointed one who will not 
harm the system, no matter what he 
may do to help the farmers. So the 
man must pass this test. Besides 
this he must pass political tests. 
Whether it is liked or not, these ap- 
pointments are part of the political 
system, and of party government and 
responsibility to party organization, 
for that is the system of government 
we have and until we have a better— 
and no one has proposed a better one 
yet—farmers must play according to 
these rules, just like other citizens. 
So the man to be named must have 
the endorsement of the Senators and 
party leaders from his own state. 
Mentioned last, but becoming more 
important every day, he must be a real 
farmer—the definition of what this 
means is becoming clearer, as evi- 
dences of disapproval of appointments 
claimed as agricultural, but not really 
so are becoming evident in primary 
elections. 

Five men are named here in Wash- 
ington as having passed these three 
qualifications with what a rating com- 
mittee might call a “passing percent- 
age.” 


They are S. P. Houston of Malto 
Bend, Mo., farmer, cattle raiser and 
banker: Milo D. Campbell of Cold 
Water, Mich., President of - the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
dairy farm owner, lawyer and banker;, 
J. R. Howard of Iowa, president of 
the American Farm: Bureau -Federa-: 
tion, farmer, teacher, and banker; 


At The Nation’s Capital | 
By Our Washington Correspondent 


ee 


Alva Agee of Trenton, N. J., 

of Agriculture of New Jersey, fo 
successful farmer in Ohio, institute 
worker and agricultural exte 


teacher; and Eugene Funk, corn j 
banker and business Man 


big farmer, 
of Illinois. 


Farm Economic Bureau Working 


The Bureau of Agricultura] Eco- 
nomics is now a “going concern” in 
the Department of Agricultura}. It 
Officially starts July 1, but is now 
actually in operation, the fruition of 
two years’ work by Dr. H. C. Taylor 
ably assisted by many men in the 
department, and strongly approved by 
Secretary Wallace, and the Agricy. 
tural committees of the House and 
Senate. Thts unified bureau include 
all the work heretoforé done by the 
bureaus of markets, crop estimates 
and farm management, with the aq. 
dition of a fine division in rural popy. 
lation changes and the sociological 
aspects of rural life, and a foreign 
service covering crop and market re. 
ports and studies of foreign agricy. 
tural trends. 

The bureau will cover the whole 
field of production, marketing, ana 
distribution. Dr. H. C. Taylor is to 
be chief, with Dr. Leon A. Estabrook, 
former chief of crop estimates as as. 
sociate chief, L. S. Tenney and J. 
Clyde Marquis as assistant chiefs. In 
and out of Congress where this de- 
velopment is understood it is felt that 
this consolidation and reorganization 
is the most important development in 
the Department of Agriculture in a 
quarter century, The bureau will 
have an appropriation this year of 
about 3% millions. 


Other Washington Affairs 


The National Milk Producers’ Feé- 
eration digectors held a two-day ses 
sion here the past week, arranging 
for a sub-committee of the Senate 
agricultural committee to hold a hear- 
ing on the Voigt bill, probably on 
June 27. The committee will be 
Senator McKinley of Illinois, Ken- 
drick of Wyoming, and Ladd of North 
Dakota. They also planned for uni- 
orm legislation in all the states on 
this same subject. 

The administration has _ shown 
strong pressure the past week directed 
toward delaying final action on the 
Muscle Shoals project, and to end de- 
lays on the ship subsidy bill. The 
Muscle Shoals matter came up to the 
rules committee for a special rule for 
a vote, and the rules committee de- 
clined to take the required action. 
The farm bureau organization started 
into action on. Tuesday to attempt to 
secure this action in some other way. 
Press announcements indicate a series 
of tMree day recesses in the House, 
to begin soon, and to end whenever the 
ship subsidy bill is ready, when the 
House will resume, and an effort will 
be made to pass this measure. 

W. C. Markham, representing the 
National association of state highway 
officials announces the final adjust- 
ment of all matters interfering with 
the final passage of good roads aid 
legislation, the bill to carry a three- 
year program, $50,000,000 for the next 
year, and $65,000,000 a year for the 
next two years. In an address at the 
agricultural lunch club this week he 
indicated that this was the beginning 
of a movement to build a post roads 
system which would soon permit two 
mails a day delivery by auto to farm- 
ers in all populous sections of thé 
country. 

Word from Dr. Nat C. Murray, of- 
ficial delegate to the International In- 
stitute of agriculture reports the ac 
ceptance of the entire American P 
gram for improving this international 
crop reporting service, and the ac 
ceptance of English as one of the 
official languages. Dr. Murray will be. 
home in a week .or two. ; 
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Thinning Apple Trees—The thin; 
ning practice with apples varies a 
cording to the variety. In the case of. 
red apples commercial orchardists us 
ually thin the fruit so that one srow- 
ing apple will be upon a spur. , In thé, 
case of yellow varieties, two apples are 
usually left upon some spurs 
those from other spurs entirely te 
moved. This method of pruning a 
thought to induce annual bearing © 
the. trees. Winesap similar. ¥#; 
rieties are thinned to. 8.or 10 inchh 
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experience is any criterion, 
ajately preceding the fourth of 
js a good time to market broilers. 
sNew York city market usually 
a strong demand for them just 
nee the holidays, because of their 
pility for picnics and outing 


prices for poultry are lower this 
than at the same time last year. 
pred live broilers which last year 
, at 50-55c per Ib. wholesale in 
New York market are now selling 
40c. White broilers which a year 
, sold at 40-50c per pound sold 
ig week at 30-37c. Last year, broil- 
held fairly steady in price up to 
sly gnd, then declined on July 7th, 
per pound. 
The first problem of the man who 
audying poultry markets is to study 
own local markets. If local de- 
nd is steady and regular and prices 
mred at least equivalent to the net 
mrns from shipping to a larger mar- 
then the local market is to be 
werred. New York city is, how- 
. one of the best poultry markets 
the country, especially for live 
witry. The large Jewish popula- 
, of the city will eat only fresh 
yed poultry, and at certain holiday 
, they eat no other meat ex- 
ot poultry. 
In 1920, the New York Port dis- 
consumed 156,399,000 pounds of 
» poultry, considerably more, in 
ns weight, than the amount of 
499,559 pounds of dressed poultry 
sumed. Most of this supply came 
om middle west, and southwestern 
ates. Only a small proportion, comes 
om New York, New Jersey, and 
nnsylvania. The heaviest receipts 
live poultry are from August to 
nuary, esecially preceding the Jew- 
h holidays. About 50% of the con- 
mption of dressed poultry, is during 
vember and December. 
With these facts in mind, the prac- 
mbility of a suggestion I saw recent- 
in a Connecticut bulletin is doubt- 
i that farmers dress their poultry 
the farm before marketing. This 
y be all right for local marketing 
Connecticut, but the eastern farm- 
who wants to ship poultry to New 
ork city, will usually get better re- 
ns shipping live birds. Not only is 
demand for live birds greater, 
t with live ‘birds, the nearby farm- 
probably gets more advantage out 
his nearness to market, except 
en the weather is so cold that there 
little chance of deterioration in ship- 
“ dressed poultry. Furthermore, 
sing poultry for the New York 
ket is a technical process. To ob- 
mn good prices for dressed poultry, 
poultry must be absolutely fancy, 
picked and. packed in ice (except 
cold weather) in barrels, which 
uually beyond the average small 
ducer. There is always a strong 
hand for capons in New York es- 
tally in the fall and at Christmas 
They bring good prices, both 
and dressed. 
Those who desire to ship poultry 
New York, should first write to the 
late Department of Farms and Mar- 
$0 West Broadway, New York 


uty, and get a list of licensed and 


ded commission receivers of poul- 
, then arrange in advance, with 
of these licensed firms to handle 
shipment. The receiver will gen- 
ally provide crates, if shipments are 





Trend of the Markets 


Fruit—The prices of practically all 
it advanced on the N. Y. market 
ring the last week. Fruits sharing 
this upward trend were blackber- 

peaches, strawberries, cherries 
2 watermelons. This is due to 
m weather, increasing demand for 
onable fruits, better grade of stock 
d lighter supplies. 


The market on strawberries im- 
ved during the week, but on June 
Was slightly weaker. Hudson val- 
berries brought mostly 20@25¢ for 

river and 25@30c for upper 
fruit. A few lower river ber- 
of the Chesapeake and Gandy 
eties sold as high as 30@40c. 
berries from Oswego section are 
ed this week. Cherries from 
Hudson river section met a bet- 
market as the week advanced. 
lies on June 14 were light and 
demand good for fancy large fruit 
"eh color, but dragging for ordin- 
fruit, especially white sweets and 

















Sours. Most of the stock con- 


ee f 


Sweets 20@25c, white sweets 12@1l5c, 
red sweets 15@25c, and for red sours 
best 20@25c. In 4 qt baskets prices 
for black sweets $1.15@1.35, white 
sweets 50@65c, red sweets 75@$1.00, 
with a few as high as $1.25 and red 
sours 75@85c. Black Tartarian sold 
in boxes, brought mostly 20c -p Ib. 
California Black Tartarians brought 
from 22@30c p lb. 

The price of watermelons increased 
sharply during the week, the latest 
being $350.00@650.00 p car compared 
with prices of from $200.00@350.00 
the week before. California cante- 
loupes continued to command high 
prices, bringing on June 14, $8.00@ 
$9.00 per stand crate of 45 melons. 

A few small shipments of red rasp- 
berries from the Hudson River val- 
ley brought 20c p pint and 30c p qt. 

The season’s first shipment of new 
apples arrived from Maryland and 
Delaware June 14. They were of 
the Yellow Transparent and Sour 
Bough variety and of very poor quali- 
ty. They met a limited demand and 
brought $1.50@2.00 p bu. 

vi les——Several varieties of 
vegetables including asparagus, beans, 
cabbage, cucumbers and new potatoes 
advanced during the week under light- 
er supplies and a better demand. 


é 


ag the Latest Markets and Prices ) 


flats and fillers, chalk white, 
yolk, selected extra fancy, 
June 14th at 41@42c. The following 
were prices on pacific coast whites; 
Extra fancy 37@39c, extra firsts 35@ 
36c, firsts 31@34c, and under grades 
27 @ 30c. 

Broilers began to come to the N. 
Y. market more plentifully during 
the week. Freight receipts of live 
poultry in general were liberal. Prices 
of Boston broilers declined from 50c 
per pound to 45c by June 14. Other 
live poultry, however, remained prac- 
tically unchanged, bringing, for fowls, 
colored and leghorn, 26@27c per Ib; 
for broilers, colored, 40c, and@ white 
leghorns 30@35c; and for roosters 
15c. 

Live Stock—Live calves at N. Y. 
declined to $11.50 per cwt. on June 
14 from $13 five days previous. Hot 
weather caused decreased demand. 
Cattle were steady. Lambs and sheep 
declined. Southern spring lambs 
which sold recently as high as $17.50 
were down on June 14 to about $14. 
The hog market held firm due to in- 
creased for smoked meats resulting 
from warm weather. 

Grain—All grain prices, except for 
corn, were lower on June 14, than the 
week previous. The wheat market 


light 
sold on 








Quotations from the New York Market 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special in- 
terest just now to eastern farmers, sold on the New York City whole- 
sale markets (as reported by the State Department of Farms and 
Markets on June 14): 
EGGS, Nearbys (per dozen) 

Hennery Whites, extras......... ee ETS Tee Ce 38 @40c 
EMD ccs cscnccconcs dM Aone ee hememnc ie 36@37ec 
| ESA eae kas paniénnssnaeeacdae 33@35c 

Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts ............ 31@33c 

Ts I  ni6vibe bw cleedeedebadncacecons 27@30c 

EEOMROTY BEOWHE, GREER TARGF 2 on ccccvcccecesecs ° 33 @34c 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras .......... 31@32c 
PE CN Pektcrovcece heme cee Tree TT TTT TT Ter 28@30c 
eer Te ° verre ee eee ee ee 27@28c 

BUTTER, (per pound) 

Creamery high score ...... eocccccccccccccccesece SI@3T%HC 

State dairy, fine to fancy ....ccccccccccsccscsesees 84@35e 

State dairy, Good to prime ....ccececsesesseseeees 81@38e 

CALVES, (per pound) ‘ 

\ Country Dressed, choice’..... ee ee ee ee ee 14@15¢c 
Country Dressed, good to prime .........0...0002-. 12@138¢ 
TAve, PEEING cccccee oseeccece 60500-60 0OR KOR DORE 11%c 

GOOd tO MediuM ..... cc receesceccececeeessesss 10@11%C 
CUMS “oo cecccccrcccvercecccccceececcecescceees 6@7c 
HAY AND STRAW, (per ton) 

Timothy No. 3 (large bales) sicccccccccccccecs ° $28@29 . 

eee Be. S CORTG DUNNE ccccccwcscvccsssceoces 25 @27 

Shipping Hay (large bales) ........cccceces peetnes 23@24 

ee See UE ME och ewneeeder0060000800006 28@29 

Rye Straw No. 1 CREDO EVADE O RO OS eccccese 87@38 

Ge BON SO. S nce dh cervacksovcesaee seseseesees 17@18 

LIVE POULTRY, Express lots (per pound) 
Fowls, colored and leghorns (weight 5 lbs and over) 26@27c 
EE ite c 43.4 Cee wh eeews ig eats - tenes +4ieweman 15c¢ 
POR GRUNGE COUNTED oc ccc tcccesencicvéecvscesoocn 40c 








String beans which have been a drug 
on the market for weeks advanced 
to $3.00@3.25 p bu compared with 
prices of 75c@$2 the week before. 
Cucumbers from South Carolina sold 
at $2@2.50 p bu compared with $1; 
cabbage at $1.50 compared with 75c; 
asparagus at $3.50@4 as against $3@ 
$4 for the week previous. 

Dairy Products—Butter prices in 
the week ending June 14 advanced 
one cent p Ib. The national butter 
markets which had been irregular 
became firmer, and prices advanced 
slightly. Receipts in N. Y. continued 
liberal. 

Cheese advanced sharply in north- 
ern N. Y. mkts, on June 10, due to 
speculative buying. Asking prices for 
state cheese in the N. Y. city market 
advanced also, but there was only a 
small amount of business at the re- 
vised quotations. On June 14, the 
market in N. Y. was steady, and the 
following prices were obtained: 

Whole milk, short held, specials, colored 
Tig teers bin Ta lce tart 
good, 16%,@17¢; lower grades 14%@16c; 
twins held, colored or white, 1844@19%4c; 


sh als 18%4@19%4c; average run 
Tigaittie: Me ete nin 191%4@20c; dou- 
ble daisies 1814@19%4c; young Americas 
19@20c; state skins, fresh specials 14@ 
15¢: swiss cheese, fancy, 37@38c; No. 1, 
33@36c; No. 2, 20@28e per pound. 
ana Poultry—The market 
throughout the previous week previ- 
ous to our last report was unsettled, 
although on June 9, a steadier feeling 
was felt on the better grades of 
western eggs. Prices varied little dur- 
ing the week and were slightly higher 
on extra fancy and some of the poorer 
grades on June 14. A few selected 


i , < 
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collapsed during that period, but ral- 
lied somewhat at the end, although it 
showed little strength. The following 
are cash grain quotations for June 14: 

At N Y¥, No 2 red wheat $1.27 ; 
No 2 hard winter $1.28, No 2 mined 7 
$1.30. Corn No 2 mixed 77%c, white oats 
No 2, 46%@47c, No 3, 44%@45c, export 
rye, $1; barley malting 73@77c. 

At Chicago No 2 hard $1.14 
ixaa corn 60@601%4c; 

a : whit No 2 
No'3, 3%@3610, 8 4° % 

Feeds, Buffalo Market—The de- 
mand for feed continued light during 
the last week, but the market in gen- 
eral was more steady. Since last 
week’s report, corn advanced slightly 
and then declined. Oilmeal shows a 
net decline of only 50c p ton. Other 
prices are practically the same. The 
following were the prices quoted on 
carlots f. 0. b. Buffalo in 100 pound 
sacks p ton June 138th: 

Gluten feed, $34@34.50; cottonseed meal 
36%, 9@49.50; cottonseed meal 43 
$55.85@56.95:  oilmeal  30%-31% (loca 
billed). $47@47.50; dried brewers’ rains, 
$31@32; standard spring bran, $23023.50: 
hard winter bran, $23.75@24.25: standard 
oprag middiings, $24@24.50: choice flour 
a &8, $28.75@29; white hominy, $26.70 

livery guaranteed. 


CHICKS #22" 


W.A.LAUVER, Box 10, MeAlisterville, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
seeds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FRED, our 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

V. R. ALLEN, Lane Read, Ne. 1, Seaford, Del. 


P A Booklet free. Highest 


r bushel; 
yellow No 3, 
35% @36%c ; 











Broilers, Leghorns, 
Rocks and Reds, 7 
tts. and up. Safe de, 











BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


EGGS ware 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 
ALSO DUCK ECCS 
for the select trade we have been over 40 years 
building Ship carefully graded and packed stock. 
We buy or handle on commission. 
GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street New Yerk City 


SECOND HAND EGG CASES 
Carlots a specialty 
Write for Prices 
. Y¥._EGG CASE CO. 
Wholesale Dealers and Shi oy 


519 W. 42 St., New York City. 


























S WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 
Bonded Commission Merchants, 


152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 





Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daly 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 
46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, WN. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Egzs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than ones. 





35 Earn money for the smal! pay- 
ments. o advance first payme: 
to help buy a RANGER.44 styles, colors and (Ra 
Factory to r prices. Delivered 
E, express prepaid, for 30 DAYS TRIAL. Fanaa 
Te-ms to cult cash or easy payments. {yt 
i lamps, wheels, and equipment Ai} 
res at half usual pri 
SEND NO oy 


Free jog and marvelous pan : | 
Mead Sepein chizage. Eas \ 





prices, direct f: ~ it 
, direct from fact- 
. Start Easy. Gasoline. 

SREY hook ec 
ale Omer, Co. 
1054-B King St.,Ottawa.Kans. 


—— 


BINDER TWINE 


Get our low 1922 price. Club orders and car lots 
our specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Samples and 
circular free. 

THEO. BURT & SONS 


Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, IIl., is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


Wipe Out Every 
- Rat and Mouse 


Amazing New Discovery Quickly Kills 
Them All. Not a Poison. 
Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new dis- 
—- is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
7. es to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 
Cc. 














MELROSE, OHIO 















Infects Rodents only. 
on bait. 
communicate 
outside, hunting air and water. 


Greedily eaten 
Sets up burning fever. e 8 

it to others, and all die 
Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus 
insuring 1 strength and potency. Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
ests. Protect Fa Poultry, especially 
aby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN CET’ YOURS FREE 


Here's how! Send $1.00 today  (cur- 
seney, M. O. Checks, etc.) and we will give 
you by return mail, postpaid, two regular, 
full sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid your 
place of these pests, and sell the other to 
a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just 
your name and address to Imperial Labor- 
atories. Dept. 858, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 


Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 





references. Best results 
WATSON E. COLEMAN Lawyer, . St. 
WASHINGTON, Deco” * S 


satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1.00 
cheerfully refunded. 


will be 












FAIR DATES 




















Leading Fairs and Expositions’ 


Canadian Nat. Exhibition, Toronto, 
Canada, A 26- § 9. 

Ct State, Hartford, Ct, S 4-® 

Bastern States, Springfield, Mass, S 17- 
23. 

Ill. State, Springfield, Ill, S 16-23. 

Indiana State, Indianapolis, Ind, S 4- 
9 


International Live Stock, Chicago, II1., 
D 2-9. 

Interstate, South Bend, Ind. S 22-26. 

Interstate, Sioux City, Ia., S 17-22. 

Iowa State, Des Moines, Iowa, S 23- 
$1. 

Kansas State, Hutchinson, Kans, S 16- 
°° 

Ky. State, Louisville, Ky, S 11-16. 

Mich. State, Detroit, Mich, S 1-10. 

Minn. State, Hamline, Minn, S 2-9 

Missouri State, Sedalia, Mo, S 19-26. 

National Dairy Show, St. Paul, Minn, 
O 7-14. 

Nat'l Farmers’, Toledo, O, D 7-15. 

New England, Worcester, Mass, S 2-6. 

N Y State, Syracuse, S 11-16. 

Ohio State, Columbus, O, S 28-S2. 

Pacific Intern't’] Live Stock, Portland. 
Ore, N 4-11. 

Pa-Erie, Erie, Pa, A 21-26. 

Reading, Reading, Pa, S 12-16. 

Rochester Exposition, Rochester, N Y, 
8 4-9. 

Rutland Live Stock, Rutland, Vt, S 4- 
9. 

Spokane Interstate, Spokane, Wash, 
8 4-9. 

Trenton, Trenton, N J, S 25-30. 

Vt. State, White River Junction, S 12- 
15. 

Va State, Richmond, Va, 0 2-10. 

W Va State, Wheeling, W Va, 4-9. 

Wis State, Milwaukee, Wis, A 28-S 2. 


Local and County Fairs 
NEW YORK 
oe Altamont. Ontario, Canandaigua, 
9-22 8S 28-30 
Allenans. Angelics, Crone, gan adiotown. 


Broome, Whitney Potnt. Orleans, Albion. A 16-19 
. 5- Oswego, Sandy Creek, 
Broome, Binghamton. 
8 26-29 


Cattarauaus, Little Val- 

ley, SB 4-8 Cuca, Morris. O 3-6 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk. Otsego, ‘Oneonta. 

§ 11-15 8 18-2 
Ciguume. Elmira. Owes. ichneta Springs 


Chenango. Norwich. gun, Mineots, § 26-30 
§ Rensselaer Schaghti- 
coke -8 


2-25 
Otsen0. Cooperstown. 


A 2— 
Clinton. Piattsbure 
A 8 


. Renss hoor Nassau. 
Columbia. Chatham. 8 13 16 
-8 


Rockland, Orangeburg 
Cortland. Cortland. s 4 


A 25 
we, Delhi. 
8 12-15 
Dutchess. Rhinebeck. 
30—S 2 


Rockland. New City. 
A 28-30 
Canton 


Lawrence. Oacens- 
aw Hamburg. bure. A 15 — 
St. Lawrence oure- 
mee, Westvort. neur, A 22-2 
Franklin, Malone. St. Lawrence, Potsdam. 
19 
Fulton, “Gloversriile, 


Gehenee, wa Schoharie. Cobleskill, 
19-2 


8 . 
Jefferson. Oe Vincent Behus my Watkins, 
o—S S 11-14 


Sene ca, Waterloo, 
A 24 


8 12-15 
Saratoga, _ Ballston Spa, 
A 


Seforgon Watertown 
8 
Sgovite esdien. Bath 8S 26-29 
Steuben, Hornell, 


A 
Ingst J 25-28 A 2-8 1 
Ls "SS mn Aron, %-s Ste saben. Troupsburg, 


Lew is 
29— 


r ingstor pmiock. 
7 s 1-30 — Sutfolk. Riverhead, 
19-2 


Livin ston. Caledonia. 23 
¥ . sulin, _itonticelio, 
Madison, Brookfield, 
Tica, r~ 8 5-8 
Madison. De Ruyter, Tompkins wneee 
A 8 A 29—5 

Monroe Brockport, Tompkins Srenauete, 
— . 


-v , 
Monr Rochester, Ulster Ellenville, 
& 9 A 22-25 
Montgomery, Fonda. Warren, Warrensburg, 
4-7 5 


A -18 
Washington, guid Ison 
Falls. A 
Washington, Dem bridge 
5-18 


A 
. Wayne. Palmyra, 8 28-30 
Ongies, Boonrille Wyoming. Warsaw, 
Ontario. Canandaigua Yates. Penn Yan 
8S 14-16 2—S 1 
Ontario, Naples. 8 6-8 Yates, Dundee, O 3-5 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Arayzons, Apollo, Lehigh Aue ntown 
8 1 


Armstron x, Dayton, Luzerne Dallas. 8 13-15 

12-15 Lycoming Hughesville, 
Beaver. Junction Park, oO 10-13 

3 Mc Ae an, Smethport, 

Be« “ator d Be iford 12-15 

26-2° Mere rer, Stoneboro. 8 4-7 
orks, Reac fing. 8 12-16 Mercer Mercer. S 12-14 
Berks, But ztown, Miffin, a istqwn, 

2 9 


2 
Blair Altoona, A 15-18 Monroe. “Nazareth, 
Bradford, E. Towanda, S 12-16 
A 2-3 1 Ne mpton, Strouds- 
Bre If¢ ord Athens y 
Northt eeriand. Milton, 
mA, "Perkasie, 8 13-16 oO 10-13 
Butler, Butler, A 22-25 Pe y Ne ewhort, 
Combria _Carrolltown 2f a, 
1 rt thas le “ hi Byberry, 
Carbon, Le highton, Phila 9 
26-30 Philadel; hia, aF biledel- 
quank, Central Hall phia, N 
Chester, West Chester Somerse t. " Mese rsdale, 
Clearfield, Clearfield s 19 
Clearfield, Grampian Sullivan, * Forksrille, 
Columbia, Bloomsburg 0 
Crawford Titusville, Susquehanna Montrose, 
12-15 = 12-14 
Cc umberia an i, New Ville Susequehanna, Hartford. 
20 Ss 9-21 
Fik, &t “Man s., 8 26-29 Tioga, Mansfield, 8 19-22 
Erie, Wattsburg, S 5-8 Tioga, Westfield, S 12-15 
Greene, Waynesburg. Union, Lewisburg. 
A 22-25 oO 17-22 
Indiana, Indiana, S 5-8 Warren, Warren. § 19-22 
Indiana. Commodore, Washington, Arden. 
8 2-2 A 20— 1 
Jefferson. Brookville. ween eras Burgetts- 
t 


suntata, “Port Royal, onesdale, 
19-22 J 

Lackawanna, Ackerly, rye . Tunkahan- 
4-9 19-23 

Lapeaster. Lancaster. York, O 3-6 

York, anover, & 19-23 

Lay rence. Pulask t, ° tewartstown, 
15-18 8 1°.16 

Lebanon, Lebanon, York, Fawn Grove, 
2S 1 A 9-11 








For Economical 
Transportation 


(AND RIE ANE dc 


The World’s Lowest Priced 
QUALITY Automobile 


‘525 
Flint: Mick. 


New Superior Model Breaking All Sales Records of 
Standard Fully Equipped Cars 


This leadership has come only from sheer superiority in value per dollar of price. 
Price, operation and maintenance considered, your dollar buys the most transporta- 


tion in a Chevrolet. 


Equipment and accessories considered, Chevrolet is the lowest priced car made. 


You buy it all at one time, because Chevrolet is ALL, THERE as sold—nothing 
more to buy but the license, gasoline and oil. 


Chevrolet Invites Comparison Because 
Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


,Consider What Chevrolet Equipment Means: 
Standard Rear Axle Construction. The 


New Superior Chevrolet has the strong, 
quiet Spiral Bevel Gear Axle that “‘stands 
the gaff”’ without breaking. 


Standard Transmission—three speeds for- 


ward and one reverse. 


Standard Braking System—foot service 
brake, hand emergency brake. 


Standard Electrical System: Starter, stor- 
age battery, Remy ignition, electric lights 
front and rear, on battery circuit. 

Standard Cooling System—pump circula- 
tion, large, honey-comb radiator and fan. This 
means a cool, efficient engine, saving gasoline 
and oil and ensuring driving comfort. 


Standard Doors—two on roadster and coupe, 


and light delivery, four on touring and sedan.’ 
Standard Instrument Board, containing 
speedometer, ammeter, oil ‘pressure gauge, 
lighting and starting switch, and choke pull. 
Standard Type of Carburetor, with exhaust 
heater—one reason why you get most miles 
per gallon of gasoline with a Chevrolet. 


’ Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. The same 


type as used in successful cars selling at much 
higher prices. 

Demountable Rims—extra rim on rear. No 
trouble to change tires on a Chevrolet. 
Many Other Advantages which will be 
noticed on inspection, comparison and demon- 
stration. 

No matter what car you own or think of buy- 
ing, see the New Superior Model Chevrolet. 


Investigate the Difference Before You Buy 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World's Largest Manufacturer There are 5,000 Chevrolet 
of Low Priced QUALITY Dealers and Service Stations 
Throughout the World 


Automobiles 








